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_ADVERTISEMENTS. 





We e TED that. every aad ertiser satisfy us of re- | 
sponsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
and that his goods are really worth the price asked 
for them. 

Rates for Advertisements. 

All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion; 
12 lines of Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 

On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent; 24 insertions, 25 per cent. 

On 50 lines (*¢ column) and upward, 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 per 
cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 25 per 
cent; 24 insertions, 35°4 per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 

10 per cent; 8 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 insertions, 

20 per cent; 9 insertions, 25 percent; 12 insertions, 

5315 per cent; 24 insertions, 40 per cent. 


On 200 lines (whole page), 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 | 


insertions, 20 per cent; 


6 insertions, 25 per cent; 9 
insertions, 30 per cent; 


12 insertions, 40 per cent; 


24 insertions, 50 per cent. . 1. Roor. 
CLUBBING List. 

We @ill send GLEANINGS— 
With the Ame rican Be e-Jour nal, W’y ($2.00) $2.75 
With “* M’y (1.00) 1.75 
With the Bee-keepers’ Magazine, (1.00) «1.75 
With the Bee-keepers’ Guide, ( .5O) 1.40 
With the Kansas Bee-keeper, (1.00) 1.75 
With the American Apiculturist, (1.00) 1.75 
With all of the above journals, 7.00 
With American Agr iculturist, ($1.50) = 2.25 
With the British Bee-Journal, (1.40) 2.25 
With Prairie Farmer, (2.00) 2.75 
With Rural New-Yorker, (2.00) 3.00 
With Scientific American, (3.20) = 3.50 
With Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gard'r, (1.00) 1.75 
With U. S. Official Postal Guide, (1.50) 2.25 
With Sunday -School Times, w eekly . (2. 00) 2.25 


[Above Rates include all Postage. ] 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


To Italianize, and why not buy your queens direct 
from the Breeder? 25 cts. saved is 25 cts. made. If you 
wish to purchase untested Italian queens, reared in 
full colonies from imported mothers. the price will 
be only 75 cts. per queen, or $4.25 for 6, and: $8.00 for, 
12. Address 


VW. S. CART HEN, 


13-15-17d 
PLEASANT HILL, - S. C. 


EARLY BEES. _ 


BEES OF ALL ZINDS AT PRICES TO SUIT PURCHASERS, AT 
ALL SEASONS OF THE YEar. 
After July Ist, almost given away, 
A. W. CHENEY, KANAWHA FALLS, W. VA. 5tfd 


pararr's FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOL ESA LE AND 
‘RETAIL. See advertisement in another column. 











BEE c U LTU RE. AVG. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 20c per lb. cash, or 82c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 35c per Ib., or 40€ for hest 
selected wax. 

Unless you put your name on the box, and tel! how 
much you have sent, I can not hold myself respon. 
sible for mistakes. It wend not pay as a general 
thing to send wax by eapres 

A. 4 ‘RO IT, Medina, Ohio. 


BARNES’ Foot: POWER MACHINERY. 


Read what J. 1. Parenr, of 
Cuartton, N. Y., savs—*‘ We 
cut with one of your Combined 
Machines last winter 50 chaff 
E hives with 7 in. cap, 100 honey 
B racks, 000 broad frames, 2,000 
honey boxes and a great deal 

of other work. This winter we 
# have double the amount of bee 
hives, etc., t: make and we 
expect todo it all with this 
- Saw. It willdoall you sny it 
rill. Catalogue and Price List Free. Addrexs W. F. & JOHN 
ABNES, No. 68 Ruby street, Rockford, Ill. 








When more convenient, orders for Barnes’ Foot- 
Pow er Machinery may be sent tome. A. I. Roor 


WILL MAIL You my 20-Pa: e Price-List 
of ITALIAN, CYPRIAN, and HOLY - LAND 
BEES, NUCLEUS COLA YNIES, QUEENS, and APAI- 
RIAN SUPPLIES, by sending me your address on a 


r0stal. 
litfd H.H. BROWN, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


Pure Italian Queens, 


100 UNTESTED QUEENS IN THE NEXT THIRTY 
DAYS AT 75 CENTS EACH. 


Bred in F ull « Colonies From 


SELECTED IMPORTED MOTHER’, 


D. G. EDMISTON, ADRIAY, LEMAWES CO., MICH. 


-ljdt 


AYYENVION, QUKEN-SHIPPERS. 


A new candy for shipping queens in 10 and 2) Ib. 


| cans—the 10-1b. ean for $1.75; 20-lb. can for $3 50, by 
express. 


This candy can not be excelled in the 
| United States. Send for prices on large quantities. 
| 13-tfdb. T.S. HALL, Kirby's ¢ reek, Ala. 


‘W. Z.HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Gencsee Co., Mich., 


ean furnish pure Italian Queens, reared under the 
swarming impulse, in his own apiary, at $1.00. Make 
money orders payable ai at Flint, 0 Flint, Mich. 13tfdb 


Bright Italian Queens! 


Beautiful golden-colored bees, very gentle, and 
xcellent workers. Queens large and prolific. Untest- 
ed queens by mail, $1.00 each. Tested queens, *2.(0. 
Extra tested for queen- Baia $3.00. Address 
IR. A. P. COULTER, 
13-18db. Marissa, St. Clair Co., Ill. 


VANDERVORT 
COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
2tfdb JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville. Pa. 








FLAT - BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION. 
High side-walls, 4 to 14 square fect to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS. 


4tfd Sole Manufacturers, 
SPROUT BROOK, MONT. CO., N. Y- 
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TERMS $1. 00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE; } Clubs to different postoffices, NOT LESS 
2 Copies for $1. 90; 3 for $2. 7B; ow o. 00; :| Established in “1878.\ jU'Sandc each. Sent postpaid, in the 


l0or more, 75 cts. each. Single Number, 
Sets. Additions to clubs may be nb | 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTIILY BY 


U.S. and Canadas. To all other coun- 
* trie sof the Universal Postal Union, 18c¢ 


at club rates. aoe ane all to be wR A. 1. ROC T, MEDIN. A. OMLO. | per year extra. To all countries NoT of 


to ONE POSTOFFICE. 


\ the J, P. U., &e per year extra. 











NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. 


NO. 57. 


REPLY TO PROFESSOR COOK, 





ES, I well remember what Bro. Cook said to 
A) me about burying bees, and itis quite proba- 
ble that I smiled a wise smile in reply; and now 
that he should write and say, ‘I told you so,” 
isonly human; but, joking aside, his advice 
is good; we should leave off hasty couclusions. 
Three years ago I buried 11 colonies, all except 
one very weak; one came throughin fine condition, 
as did those out of doors and those in the cellar. 
The next winter I buried 32 colonies, and 27 came 
through alive, some of them strong, some in fair 







order, and others weak; only one colony wintered | 


Now, in all my experimenting and writing, I am 
actuated only by a sincere desire to learn the truth; 
I try tohave no desire that a certain experiment 


| shall prove successful, ora certain hypothesis prove 


true, and I am willing to be beaten in all my argu- 


| ments, if, in so doing, I learn the truth; in fact, 
| when I see that 1 am wrong, and my opponent right, 
| itisa pleasure for me to say tol him, Your head is 


out of doors came through alive (that had sugar | 


stores), while two-thirds of those in a well-ventilated 
cellar, which is, I believe, Bro. Cook’s favorite place 
for wintering bees, diedof dysentery; and I believe 
afew others have had bees die in large numbers in 
just such cellars. Bro. C. says I “ ought to have 
buried a few; further on he says, ‘* Had he said last 
fall,‘ T shalltry two or three colonies,’ he would 
have done little or no harm by his words.” Let us 
carry this line of reasoning a little further; do 
these little “ two or three colonies” experiments do 
‘ny good?) Dothey prove any thing conclusively? 
Is not that the very thing that Bro. C. is writing 
igainst, drawing conclusions from insufficient data? 

Bro. C. says that two of my neighbors are my 
companions in suffering. I fear he read that para- 
kraph rather carelessly. I said one man who buried 
alarge number was a sufferer, while another who 
buried only three colonies lost nong. On page 444, 
July No., Bro. York mentions a similar experience. 


| clearer. than mine. Ihave always written of my 


work within a short time after its performance; be- 
cause, like Bro. Clarke, I donot believe in keeping 
a secret for two or three years, and working away 
atit alone, when by taking others into my confi- 
dence some one may,be started on{the road to some 
important discovery, which I alone;might never dis- 
cover. It is possible that I err,in’giving conclusions 
too hastily, and L thank Bro. C. for calling my atten- 
tion to the matter, but Lalways give the facts from 
which my conclusions‘are drawn; and if others can 
draw conclusions that/are more correct, I shall be 
thankful. Bro. C. was once very vehement in his de- 
nunciation of dollar queens ;{but now) he advises the 
purchase of them; and ['fearjhe will also be forced 
to change his views:in regard to the “ burying en- 
thusiusm ” being “ nipped in the bud,”’ because one 
loss does not “nip”? my enthusiasm. I shall con- 
tinue to bury bees until, as Bro. C.says, “‘a gen- 
erous number of examples makes a real demonstra- 
tion.” 
SEPARATORS. 

In your remarks, Bro. Root, {following those of 
Bro. Cook’s,' you again bring up the subject of sep- 
arators; and Bro. Pond, on page 419,’says, “He (W. 
Z. H.) is positive that separators are not needed by 
bee-keepers generally.’ Is it possible that my posi- 
tion jn regard to separators is yet misunderstood? If 
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so, I ask for elbow room in which to explain. I be- 
lieve that any one can dispense with separators, if 
he willadopt the proper fixtures and methods of man- 
agement; yet I should not advise a radical change, 
simply to be able to lay aside separators. To be able 
to discard separators is only one of several advant- 
ages received by the use of such fixtures and 
methods as are employed by myself and others who 
have laid aside separators. In other words, laying 
aside separators does not allow one to adopt im- 
proved fixtures and methods; but adopting im- 
proved fixtures and methods enables one to lay 
aside separators. If every one now using separa- 
tors should simply lay them aside without also 
changing fixtures and methods, it is very probable 
that every one would soon have his separators back 
in place. The first and most important step in dis- 
pensing with separators is to use sections of such a 
width that the bees can build their combs of natural 
thickness; i. e., 14 inches from center to center. Of 
course, this thickness can be slightly varied; but 
the nearerit is approached, the better are the results 
secured. There is also another important point: 
The thinner the combs, the sooner is the honey 
ripened and sealed over; and the sooner it can be 
removed, and the bees be at work upon new combs. 
I am this year using sections 1 11-16 inches wide; 
also a few thousands 1'4 inches wide; and, some- 
times, as we take off case after case of sections filled 
with smooth, white, straight, even combs, I can not 
refrain from saying to my brother, ** I just wish Mr. 
Root could be here, if it were only five minutes. I 
think he would admit that separators could be dis- 
pensed with.”’ Yes, andl often wish that all the 
brothers who use not only separators, but the com- 
plieated wide-frame and side-storing system, could 
visit us and see, with their own eyes, with how little 
work, comparatively, we can raise comb honey, the 
nice shape in which we secure it, and the amount 
that we can obtain. I know this sounds like boast- 
ing: but it is not written in that spirit, but, rather, 
with a feeling of sorrow that so many hard-working 
bee-keepers are lingering in the old ruts, when, if 
they could only be induced to give these improved 
fixtures and methods a fair trial, they would quickly 
adopt them and thereby save themselves many 
hours of back-aching labor, and secure more pounds 
of honey. : 

“ But,” says some one, “now see here, W. Z., that 
all sounds very well, but I have tried sections only 
1% inches wide, without separators, and I'll tell you 
just how it worked. The bees first began work in 
the sections in the center, perhaps three or four of 
them; when these were partly finished they began 
on the adjoining ones, but the middle combs were 
finished first, and bulged into their neighbors, and 
their combs into their neighbors, and so on until 
the outside comb was reached, which had a little un- 
sealed honey upon one side of it, while the other 
side had nothing, the fdn. being curled up against 
the side of the case, and stuck fast. With strong 
colonies, and a good flow of honey, you may possibly 
secure passable combs without separators; but with 
ordinary colonies, and a slow flow of honey, I can't 
get along without them.” 

The above is no fancy sketch; I have been “talked 
to” in exactly this manner, and, so far as the speak- 
er’s personal experience was concerned, the truth 
was spoken. The trouble was just this: The bees 
were admitted to the surplus apartment too soon. 
There is nothing gained in the amount of honey se- 





cured by admitting the bees to the surplus 
apartment when only enough can be spared to work 
in from 5 to 15 1-lb. sections, while the trouble above 
mentioned is quite apt to be the result. Necessity, 
the present season, compelled me to make some 
quite extensive experiments upon this very point, 
When the season opened we had perhaps 1000 sec. 
tions all ready for the bees. When we thought it 
necessary, or, rather, as fast as we thought it aq- 
visable, these sections were given to the’ bees, and, 
sometimes, a case would be given to the bees when 
they would not begin work at once in more than 
one-half the sections. As explained before, thy 
season came on with a rush, while siekness and an 
accident delayed us, and before we had sections oy 
all the hives, some of the bees were hanging out for 
want of room, and I did worry a little at the amount 
of honey that I supposed we were losing.” Note the 
result: When a case of 28 one-pound sections was 
placed upon a hive from which the bees were hang. 
ing out, it was usually only about twenty minutes be- 
fore the case would be literally filled with bees; in 
24 hours the fdn. would be nearly drawn out, and 
considerable honey stored in it, and in perhaps 
three or four days the bees would begin capping 
the honey, and be ready for another case, while 
those colonies that were given sections. first were 
no further in advance, and in some instances 
not so far. I think no one will fail to see that the 
second point in dispensing with separators is to keep 
the surplus apartment filled (not necessarily nor 
advisedly crowded) with bees, and this can be ac- 
complished, even with ordinary colonies, and at a 
time when honey is coming in slowly. 

The third point is, to fll the sections with fdn. | 
have tried putting in a “starter,” also putting in 
pieces of fdn. of different shapes and sizes, but 
nothing secures such true and even combs as filling 
the sections full of fdn., except an 14-inch space at 
each side, and a }4-inch space at the bottom. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 

Rogersville, Mich., July 15, 1884. 

I guess your head is pretty level, friend 
H., on your plan of dispensing with separa- 
tors, and I know itis a pretty good thing to 
know just when to give the bees access to a 
case of sections. Your plan of waiting, 
however, until they hang outside on the 
hive, would, if I am right, be very apt to 
start the swarming fever, and I think, also, 
be the means of fosinir considerable honey, 
where the honey-yield is of short duration. 
I suppose, too, you recognize that a good 
many of us are thinking, while reading your 
instructions, that you are a comparatively 
new hand on mo honey, while Doolittle 
and others who work so differently have had 
years of experience in this same line. No 
matter, however, if you continue to get good 
results. I confess that I was a little anx- 
ious, while reading your article, to know 
about how many colonies you have now 
working for comb honey, and about how 
much comb honey you will get.—Admitting 
that separators can be dispensed with, will 
all bee-keepers be likely to agree that it is 
more profitable to dispense with them than 
to keep them? Our Simplicity sections 
made only 14 inches wide will hardly hold a 

und of honey as they do now, so we sliall 

reducing the weight of our one-pound 
sections, if we do not reduce the size of 
em. 
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HERMAPHRODITES. 


FRIEND COOK GIVES US A LITTLE LECTURE ON 
NATURAL HISTORY. 








UR triend E. M. Hayhurst sends mea curious 
bee, with this note: ‘“Isend you to-day quite 
a curiosity—a worker-bee with the posterior 
arrangements of a drone. He is a diminutive 
little fellow, but appears to enjoy life as well 

as HIS sisters.” 

Hermaphroditism is the union of the sexes in the 
sume individual. As it is not common among higher 
animals, many no doubt will regard the whole mat- 
ter as a delusion, as they do the equally well-estab- 
lished fact of parthenogenesis. Among plants, 
hermaphrodites are very common. We all know 
that both male and female organs are not only on 
the same tree, asin the walnut, but are usually in 
the same flower. All our common flowers have both 
stamens (the male orgars) and pistils (the female 
organs). 

There are, however, many trees that are bisexual, 
or, as the botanist terms them, digecious. The wil- 
low illustrates this class. Here the stamens are on 
one tree and the pistils on another. Plants that 
huve only the pistils (female organs) are called by 
the botanist pistillate; those with only stamens (the 
mule organs), Staminate. Many of our strawberries, 
like the Manchester, are pistillate, and so depend 
on the near presence of other varieties, with sta- 
mens, to fertilize them, and renderthem productive. 
In such cases the bees and other insects must serve 
as “marriage priests,” for the pollen must be car- 
ried, often for quite a distance. Our horticultural stu- 
deuts think that the berries are materially different 
when fruetified by pollen from different varieties. 
Thus the Manchester, a pistillate variety, is good to 
produce very excellent or poor berries, depending 
on the kind of plants near by from which the fecun- 
dating pollen is reeeived. Here,then,isa great field 
for investigation and improvement. Here, too, is 
where our bees are of immense value to the po- 
inologist and gardener—a service, I regret to say, 
that is not always appreciated. 

Very many of the lower animals are hermaphro- 
dites. The sponges, the coral animals, many worms, 
indanimals as high as our snails, are illustrations. 
Many such animals, like our common snails, are, 
however, incapable of self-fecundation. Nature 
seems to hate close fertilization, and is very free to 
set her seal of disapprobation upon it. Unless bees 
cross-fertilize our plants, she lessens the prodiue- 
liveness. Many hermaphroditic animals are ren- 
dered incapable of self-impregnation. In our snails, 
the date of maturity of the male and female organs 
is hot the same, so cross-fertilization is impossible. 
The sume is also true of our common earth or angle 
worm; though each worm is a hermaphrodite, they 
iutually feeundate each other. 

There are no true hermaphrodites among insects. 
The nearest related animals which combine the 
sexes in one individual are the mites, some of 
which are hermaphroditic. The so-called hermaph- 
rodites among insects (specimens of which I have 
often seen) are such only in appearance. The 
Specinen sent by Mr, Hayhurst illustrates this so- 
called hermaphrodism, This bee, so far as the head 
and thorax are concerned, is a worker. The ligula 
's long, the jaws strong, the maxillze large, the 
eycs separate above, the simple eyes (ocelli) back 
on the epicranium, and the posterior legs have the 





pollen-baskets, so in all these respects it looks ex- 
actly like a worker. The abdomen, on the other 
hand, in color and in form,is that of a drone. Ex- 
amination shows that he has the sexual organs of 
the drone, and so is a male bee. Mr. Hayhurst then 
stated it correctly in speaking of his sisters. As I 
state in the Manual, whenever, in these apparent 
hermaphrodites, the abdomen resembles that of a 
drone, I find the real sex is male, and vice versa. 

This apparent hermaphrodism is not confined 
tothe lower animal life. Our butchers often ob- 
serve similar phenomena among cattle and sheep, 
and such cases are recorded of the highest of all 
animals. A. J. COOK. 

Lansing, Mich., July, 1884. 

Only last week a very pretty three-band- 
ed worker-bee was sent us, having the 
head of a drone. The bee was in a cage 
with other bees, and was bright and lively 
when received. I have always regarded 
these as deformities, and have passed them 
by without much attention. However, they 
are interesting in this respect, as it proves 
that an animal may live, and be bright and 
active, even though it has a worker’s body 
and a drone’s head.—This matter of fertiliza- 
tion of plants and animals is one of wonder- 
ful interest, and it is highly important that 
we understand it. 

or 


FLORIDA. 


A little Sketch from one of our Prominent 
Bee-Friends in the South. 





ALSO A VIEW OF A SEMI-TROPICAL APTARY. 


SEND you by to-day’s mail a photograph of one 
of my bee-shades, and also one of myself. The 
bee-shades are covered with palmetto-leaves 
during the summer, and left without cover in 
the winter. 1 make them high enough to allow 

of walking upright beneath them, which makes it 

very pleasant to work with the bees during the hot 
days of summer, and especially so as we always 
have a fresh breeze during hot weather. 

In reference to myself, if you should see fit to re- 
fer to me, I will say that I came here a poor boy, 
having lost every thing I possessed, by the burning 
of a Mississippi boat while on my way down from 
the North. The three first years every thing 
seemed to work to my disadvantage; fires, storms, 
lightning, and sickness, headed me off atevery turn, 
and took every. thing IL made, and. more, so that, at 
the end of the three years, was $245 in debt. I had 
managed to get a couple of swarms of bees by this 
time. By hard work, hard study, and the help of 
my bees, I paid the last dollar I owed, and then for 
the first time set out a few orange-trees on my own 
land. Sinee then I have prospered beyond my 
most sanguine expectations, having 100 colonies of 
bees in fine shape, with the best outfit of fixtures in 
the State; four as fine young orange-groves as 
there are in the State, and considerable first-class 
real estate besides. I have taken up a prominent 
part in building up and settling the surrounding 
country, and my advice is sought for in many di- 
rections by my neighbors, 

When I came here I knew nothing of the bee bus- 
iness; but seeing that they did well, caused me to 
take an interest in them; and when, soon after, I 
ran across Rey. L. L. Langstroth’s book, and sent to 
you for a few copies of GLEANINGS, I began to 
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: think they could be made profitable. T read every | bee culture is ona solid footing in this State, ang 
. thing I could find in regard to bee culture, and | that this state of things is more directly the resy} 
coupled practice with study. The result is, that, in- | of my efforts than those of all others combined. 
"Sah stead of the few hundreds of pounds of honey per I do not write the above for publication, oy | 
tots year that were then produced in thistieighborhood, | should have written only on one side of the paper, 
= 8 we produced last year over 60,000 lbs. By my efforts | and more modestly; but to give you a few points. 
ay to encourage other bee-keepers to come tothe State, | if you choose to give a short sketch when you bring 
. and also to instruct those already here, I have been | out the engraving of one of my bee-shades, as you 
the means of exciting an interest that is giving | proposed to do when I met you at Toronto, [| wi) 
i grand results. I have beengnuch helped in this by | also say, that my smallest average yield of hone, 
aS being elected Vice-President<ot the N. A. B. K. | right through my apiary was obtained last year, and 
s . Society for the past thre@yyears, for this State. | amounted to 130 Ibs. per colony, my largest yield 
rf * Last fall T took a trip north, and attended the Ken- being 200 lbs. per colony. I do not think that has 
aS tucky bee-keepers’ convention, and was made an | ever been badly beaten for the term of years 
ig! : honorary member; I also attended the Toledo, O., | and number of colonies that I have had. 
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W. S. HART, NEW SMYRNA, FLORIDA. 


and Toronto, Can., conventions, meeting forthe first | Now, in closing I will say that IT am not likely to 
time with the bee-masters that I had known so long | trouble you again with so long a letter; but I have 
by reputation only; and to say that | foend them pense “ so. wette for a long time, and so made 
pleasant and agreeable people does not begin to | one job of it. With kind regards,— 7 3 an 

. ‘ . att s p Yours, etec., W. 8. HART. 
givea hint of my good opinion of them. But, I will 


7 : ’ : 7 New Sminyrna, Fla., May 23, 1884. 
refer to that at another time, in some article for Friend H..I do not know how you can 
publication. I took along samples of my honey, 


think it troubles us to get letters like the 
and was truly gratified to hear those men, whose above: and although it is quite evident you 
lives had been spent in honey production, pro- qjd not intend your kind words for publica- 
nounce it equal to the very best, and some even tjon, I have taken the liberty of giving them 
pronouncing it unequaled. entire, and I am sure the bee-friends will 
Now, with the reputation of our honey estab- | gladly excuse me for so doing, as we are a 
lished, many skillful and successful bee-keepers in | sort of family circle here, and rejoice in 
the State, large premiums offered at our fairs, and each other’s prosperity as if we were bon- 
inquiries coming in from all over this country and | fide brothers and sisters; and, come t0 
Europe in regard to the industry here, 1 feel that think of it, I guess we are, after all. 
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BEE CULTURE. Ava. 





There is an excellent moral in your little 
soy and that is, that where one may be 
working for even three long years against 
seeming disadvantages, he may be at the 
same time schooling himself for future suc- 
cesses. I have sometimes thought, of late, 
that my former reverses and bad luck, as it 
might be called, had, as it were, made a 
good solid background or foundation to build 
on. Some of the boys and girls here think, 
sometimes, I am pretty vehement because I 
make such a fuss about a little bit of honey 
being left around the factory where the bees 
can getat it, and I presume it would be a 
pretty hard matter to convince some of them 
that I knew just what I was about. But it 
is this very thing that enables me to steer 
clear of mishaps; and were it not for the 
recollection of burnt fingers and heavy losses 
of Fn ago I should never be able to do it. 

riend II., 1 was much impressed when I 
met you (although we had time for only a 
few brief ac © at your devotion, not only 
to bee culture, but to the best interests of 
our people at large, and especially your in- 
terest in the recent developments in your 
State. May God bless you and your work 
among our Southern friends! I have been 
wondering if it should be really my pleasure 
to stand beneath that tropical foliage, and 
have a chance to walk about in your pretty 
apiaries. 

> nr OS™ 
MAKING FOUNDATION FROM ONE 
CONTINUOUS SHEET. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS IN 


WITHOUT EXPENSIVE 


WAS so busy, when I last wrote, that I could not 

Ai’ describe, as fully as I wished, my method of 

making endless foundation, and will now ex- 
plain more fully. 

After trimming my sheets of wax I take a 
glass bottle and lay it in the soapsuds orstarch solu- 
tion. I dip the ends of the sheets in warm water, to 
soften them, if the weather is a little cool; if sum- 
mer weather, we can dispense with the warm water, 
as sheets will be soft enough; flatten out wedge- 
shaped each end of wax; if any water is on them, 
rub off with cloth; take brush, dip it in melted wax, 
brush it across the end of sheet quickly; put end 
of other sheet down on the end brushed quickly; 
give the lap a stroke with brush. Now take your 
bottle and press the ends firmly together. You can 
weld as many sheets together this way as can be 
conveniently handled, or you can roll them around 
a light drum, 18 or 20 inches in diameter. You can 
have in this way a roll of sheets as long as a saw- 
mill belt on the drum. The drum should be nicely 
adjusted in rear of the machine, or the pull of the 
machine will unwind the roll; or you can unwind 8 
or 10 feet, and let it lie on along plank; 4 or 5 fect 
at a time would be better. 

So much for the sheets; now I will tell you how to 
take the foundation from the machine in a roll. 
Adjust a drum in front of the machine so that its 
surface will be level with the point on the upper, 
from which you wish to pull foundation; have ends 
of axle-drum to rest on bearings that will work on a 
slide or groove in the upright pins that support 
the drum, so that you can depress the drum ina 
downward direction, in order to keep the top sur- 


REGARD TO DOING 
MACHINERY. 


{tT 





face level with the point on the roll at which foun. 
dation is pulling off. A nicely tempered spring 
should be adjusted at each end of axle, on side of 
end, thus making the side-bearing press against the 
spring, and the pull on the sheet equal and wni- 
form. * J. R. Park. 

La Vergne, Tenn., June 7, 1884. 

I will explain to the friends, that the glass 
bottle is used to press the ends of the sheets 
together, because it is smooth and hard, and 
leaves the wax freely, especially when lubri- 
cated. We have rolled fdn. in endless sheets 
almost on the plan given above; but where 
the joint comes it is so very apt to separate, 
and a part stick to one of the rolls, we have 
finally laid it aside in favor of the plan now 
given in our A BC book; namely, dipping 
two lengths of sheets at once; that is, dip- 
ping first one end of the dipping-board, and 
then the other. This makes the sheet about 
as long as can be handled conveniently ; and 
when these sheets are piled up, and a board 
of the proper size laid on them, we cut ac- 
curately a pile of sheets very quickly. Many 
— however, friend P., for the sugges- 

ions. 


HuppBues AND SWINDLES 
Pasi. vi cena nem TO BEE CULTURE. 

















THE GOLDEN HIVE. i. 

5 HERE has been a man in this neighborhood, 
or, in fact, two or three of them, selling the 
“Golden bee-hive.”” He (or they) have sold 
dozens, probably hundreds, of ‘farm 
rights,”’ for this hive, for $10.00 apiece. He 
comes apparently well recommended. He comes 
daring to be reeommended by a certain A. T. Root, ed- 
itor of a bee journal in Ohio, and shows in said paper 
(a copy of March, I believe) a piece in Heads ot 
Grain where some one claims, or asserts, rather, 
that the said Golden hive beats all creation and « 
little more, to get honey from. I did not read the 
piece; but if what he said is true, then this A. I. R. 
had better be a little careful about giving recom. 
mends, even unintentionally, to these chaps to carr) 
away hundreds, and perhaps thousands of dollurs, 
from the honest farmers who are seeking know!- 
edge in the matter. G. W. WILLIAMs. 

Economy, Ind., July 19, 1884. 

Friend W., there has been a notice in 
Heads of Grain, showing that bees will 
store honey, even in the Golden bee-hive : 
and we have also given such notices from 
Mitchell’s hive, and Mrs. Cotton’s Controll- 
able hive as well. The idea was to give 
space for a good report from any hive, 10 
matter whose. ‘These hives may be good to 
keep bees in; but we have endeavored to si) 
all along that there is no necessity for pay- 
ing anybody for the privilege of using thei. 
or any combination containing principles 
found in them. The man who showed the 
copy of the journal took very great pails 
that it should not be known what was said 
of the Golden bee-hive in other places and 
in other numbers. Tell us his name, and 
we will give him a free advertisement. We 
have searched the March number all the 
way through, and can not find any recom- 
mend in it for the Golden hive. Can you or 
any one else tell where it is ? 
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TAKING BEES THAT ARE TO BE BRIM- | 


STONED. 


WILL IT PAY, AND HOW SHALL WE GO ABOUT IT? 





ILL you please tell me whether, in your 
’ opinion, it would pay for me to take bees of 
people that are taking them up in the fall, 
bees to cost nothing? and how shall I get 
them in Simplicity hives, and prepare them 
for winter, without empty combs, and with founda- 
tion? If it would pay, I could get lots of bees, I 
am building up. FRANK WADE. 

N. Chemung, N. Y. 

Friend W., if you want bees it will pay 
tiptop; in facet, 1do not know of any way 
in the world you can get bees cheaper than 
inthis way. The only reason I have for dis- 
liking to recommend it is, there are so many 
people who are shiftless and half-hearted ; 
and if they set about it, they would neglect 
them, and so waste their time and money.— 
I would not use the Simplicity hive at all 
at this season; thatis, I would not commence 
with the Simplicity, because if you do you 
will need to change in a month or two; and 
for building up destitute colonies, getting 
them to build comb, and fill and seal it, a 
chaff hive is, on many accounts, the best. 
When you are feeding regularly, they are a 
much better protection against robbers. A 
colony that is being fed will often get care- 
less, and the bees will fail to defend them- 
selves. The reason is, that where the stores 
come naturally, all colonies are busy alike, 
and therefore no robbers are about; but 
when we feed to get them to build the combs 
by artificial stores, the case is different. I 





think empty combs would be a little better | 


than foundation for this purpose, or frames 
of fdn. partly built out. If you have not 
got them, you can do very well without, but 
I should try to give at least one comb of un- 
sealed brood to hold them together and start 
them to working. If the bees you purchase 
or get for what the wax and honey are 
worth have already got brood and stores, the 
best thing will be to get them home and 
transfer them according to directions for 
transferring in the A B C book, then fill out 
with frames of fdn. so as to give each colony 
about six combs. Unless there is a very 
great quantity of bees indeed, I would not 
have over six combs. Put them up to the 
south side of your chaff hive, and put ina 
division-board ; the chaff-cushion division- 
board is best. Now commence feeding, giv- 
ing them a Simplicity feeder full every night. 
Fold baek the ename!] sheet so as to expose 
perhaps half an ineh along the ends of the 
combs, and set the feeder close to this open- 
ing. Have the bees take the feed all down 
every night, if you can. A Simplicity feed- 
er tilled onee a day will make comb-building 
and brood-rearing go on with a boom, and 
Will enable them to accumulate sufficient 
stores for winter, if you commence now. By 
feeding at night, all the flying bees will be 
at liberty to gather pollen and what honey 
there may be, during the day. I would feed 
nothing but granulated-sugar syrup. If fed 
is mentioned above, pouring dry sugar into 
the feeder, and wetting it with water, will 
(do as well as any way, only it may not be all 
taken up clean each night. On this account 
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it would perhaps be best to make a syrup by 
boiling slightly 20 Ibs. of sugar to a gallon of 
water. If done as directed above, I should 
say it was a very safe way to get bees to 
start an apiary. Black bees are about as 
good as any for this purpose. If vou can 
give them an Italian queen in place of their 
black queen, by winter you will have a chaff 
hive full of yellow bees. The question now 
arises, [low much can you afford to pay for 
bees for this purpose? Of course, it depends 
on whether you want bees or not. If you 
want to stock an apiary, I should think you 
might afford to pay 50 cents per pound for 
the bees; if you get them for 25, your in- 
vestment would be a still safer one. I have 
figured, in the above, that it would be all 
outlay and no income; that is, no income 
until another season. If you are in a locali- 
ty where they have fall pasturage, however, 
you might do quite a nice thing this fall with 
them; but in such localities you would not 
be likely to find anybody who is going to 
destroy his bees at this season of the year. 


ee 


WHAT THE OUTSIDE WORLD THINKS 
OF US. 


A CLIPPING FROM THE N. Y. SUN. 

E give the following, not because we 
’ indorse it, but because there is con- 
siderable information in it, and some 
good points made. The blunders the 
writer or reporter fell into are 
enough to provoke a smile, especially the 
matter in regard to honey from red clover. 


“While California is the greatest bee-ranching or 
honey-making region in the world, owing to the ex- 
cellence of its climate and the endless variety of its 
honey-yielding flowers, the quality of its honey does 
not excel, evenif it equals, that of the honey made 
in New-York State,” said a large wholesale dealer. 

“One of the most extensive bee culturists in this 
orany other country,” he continued, “is Captain 
Hetherington, whese apiaries along the Cherry- 
Creek Valley, in Schoharie County, annually turn 
out over one hundred thousand pounds of the 
choicest honey. It takes nine men and two steam 
saw-mills five weeks to prepare the lumber for the 
boxes in which the honey is made by the bees. 
Nearly 150,000 panes of glass, about six inches square, 
are usedin these boxes. Captain Hetherington has 
at work this season nearly 2500 swarms of bees. 
These are not all on his own premises, but are scat- 
tered among the orchards and fields of farmers along 
the creek, to whom he pays «2 rent for the privilege 
of his bees working in the clover, buckwheat, or 
whatever blossoms are in season onthe farms. The 
vare of these bees does not fall upon the owner of 
the land. Captain Hetherington keeps men and 
teams constantly employed looking out for them. 
He has received as much as $25,000 for one season's 
crop. 

* Another large York-State bee-keeper is C. B. 
Isham, of Peoria. Upto 1879 there was no market 
in England for American honey. The English deal- 
ers would not handle it, and the periodicals devoted 
to the interests of bee-keepers in that country cried 
it down in every possible way. The reason for this 
was, they knew the superiority of American honey, 
both in flavorand appearance, over the British arti- 
cle, and were aware that if it were onee introduced 
in London it would be a great blow to the. trade 
inthe home supply. There was ashrewd Yankee 
named Hoge working for a grocery in this city, and 
he assured his employers that, if they would give 
him the commission, he would manage to place 
American honey on the English market. A lot of 
Isham’s honey, which the firm was then handling, 
was packed, just as it came from the hive, and Hoge 
was sent to London with it. He found he needed 
all his Yankee ingenuity and acuteness, for he met 
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with universal opposition among the dealers. He 
labored with them for weeks, to no purpose. In 
conversation one day with the proprietor of the ho- 
tel at which he stopped, the latter told Hoge that if 
he could manage to have his honey introduced on 
the table of Queen Victoria it would solve the prob- 
lem at once, for if she were pleased with it she 
would communicate to Hogethrough the Lord Stew- 
ard. This communication once made public would 
make American honey the fashion in England. 

“A former Lord Steward was a friend of the hotel- 
keeper, and was at that time engaged largely inthe 
manufacture and sale of pickles. This man the 
landlord introduced to Hoge. They dined together. 
Hoge gave the pickle man an immense order for his 
goods, to be sent to the American grocer. More 
wine followed; and before the Ex-Lord Steward 
went away he promised to use his influence to have 
the American honey introduced on the royal table. 
He succeeded in inducing the then Lord Steward, 
Sir John Cowell, to accept a box of honey for the 
Queen, and to serve it on hertable. The Queen was 
so delighted with the honey that she directed the 
Lord Steward to present her thanks to the donor, to 
order a supply of ten cases at once, and to keep 
American honey constantly on the royal table. 

* Hoge lost notime in making this communication 
public. The consequence was, that the opinion of 
American honey changed at once, and Hoge came 
back to New York, secretly laughing at the British- 
ers, but rejoicing over an order for half a million 
pounds of American honey for the English markets, 
whic’: he carried in his pocket. The demand for it 
bas inereased ever since, and the trade that was 
started in New-York State honey is now largely 
shared by the California product. 

“In California there are no long winters, with 
dearth of flowers, through which the bees must be 
fed by artificial means, and in the mouth of almost 
every cation there is a bee ranch or apiary. The bee- 
keeper of the Pacific Coast is not beset with as many 
difficulties as confront his Eastern brother, and he 
grows indolent and rich from the labor of his ever- 
industrious, brown-winged servants. These bee- 
ranches are models of neatness and comfort, and 
the business is so light, pleasant, and profitable, and 
requires so little capital at the start, that it is fast 
becoming the leading industry in many localities on 
the coast. You see men, women, and children, who 
own extensive bee-ranches, among them _ being 
many who are physically unable to attend to busi- 
ness requiring active superintendence. There is a 
constant buzzing of wings in these caiions, caused 
by the endless goings and comings of the bees, and 
the burden of honey they carry collectively is so 
great that the air is perpetually filled with the fra- 
grance of the fields.” 

“Why do we neversee red-clover honey adver- 
tised?”’ asked the reporter. 

“For the simple reason that there is never any 
made by honey-bees. There is no blossom so rich 
in stores of sweetness as the red-clover blossom, as 
every school-boy whose privilege it is to pluck them 
and suck their nectar, well knows. But the honey- 
bee never collects it, because itcan not. The corolla- 
tube of the red clover is so deep and small that the 
bee can not reach the honey. The bee knows this, and, 
if you will think a moment, you will remember you 
never saw a hive bee on a red-clover blossom. They 
do not waste their time in efforts to obtain sweets 
that are beyond their reach. But the bumble-bee 
levies tribute on every red-clover field in his baili- 
wick. As smart as the hive bee is, it has yet to 
learn a trick that is as old as the hills to its gigantic 
and more stupid-seeming cousin. When a bumble- 
bee alights on a head of red clover he punctures a 
hole in the base of the corolla, and, thrusting in his 
tongue, sucks out the nectar. Unfortunately, this 
big clumsy bee is not much of a honey-maker. You 
might rob a score of bumble-bee nests and not ob- 
tain aquarter of a pound of honey; and, besides, 
his nests are few and far between. Consequently 
we shall have to wait until the hive bee learns to 
drill into the blossom to get the nectar before we 
can have red-clover honey for our waffles.” 


I presume friend Hutchinson could reply 
to that item about women and children who 
are ** physically unable” to attend to busi- 
ness, succeeding as bee-keepers. The part 
about bumble-bees drilling into the clover- 
blossoms has asprinkling of truth about it, I 
believe, for these bees do puncture the forget- 





BEE CULTURE. 
me-nots, something in this way. The idea 
that hive bees are never seen on red clover is 
rather amusing, and we can not quite ex- 
slain it by saying the writer must have taken 
1is points before Italians were introduced, 
for black bees have been found on red clover, 
more or less, almost every season. I really 
hope itis true, that Captain Hetheringtonem- 
ploys “nine men and two steam saw-mills five 
weeks ”’ to prepare his honey-boxes, and that 
he has 2500 swarms of bees. The idea of 
yaying rent for the privilege of allowing the 
ees to work on clover and buckwheat is 
a newone, and I hope it is a fact, forit looks 
like getting bee culture on to a_ solid basis. 
In 1879 we gave a sketch in which mention 
was made of the way friend Isham’s honey 
was brought to the notice of the Queen. 


eR a 
PROFITABLE NUCLEI. 


SOMETHING ABOUT GETTING COMBS 
WORKER WITHOUT THE USE OF FDN, 





ALSO ALL 





N page 443 of GLEANINGS I told you how I unit- 
ed bees; and in conclusion, said that in the 
Aug. 1 No. I would tell what I did with the 
little colony of bees left in No. 1, so as to get 
a good profit from them. You will remem- 

ber that in this (No. 1) hive, we had one frame of 
brood, bees, and queen, together with an empty 
comb, all shut to one side of the hive by means of a 
division-board. As soon asthe bees from No. 2 fly 
to any extent, the old bees taken with the combs 
from No.1 while uniting, will return, which will 
give bees enough in our little colony to make a 
good strong two-frame nuclei. In three or four 
days the queen will have the empty comb filled with 
eggs, at which time I put in an empty frame be- 
tween the two full ones. As this little colony has 
no desire to swarm, or for any thing else save to in- 
erease its number of worker-bees as fast as possi- 
ble, they go right to work and fill this frame with as 
nice and straight a worker-comb as was ever seen; 
and this, too, when colonies having no such desire 
for workers will be doing comparatively nothing at 
getting honey or any thing else. Also at such times 
Ihave known a new swarm to fill a hive with comb 
and brood in two weeks, while a colony which had 
not swarmed, or a swarm hived on empty combs, 
would not store 3 lbs. of honey during the two weeks. 
From this I conclude that the idea that 1 pound of 
wax costs 20 lbs. of honey, is erroneous, when the 
bees have access to the fields and plenty of pollen. 
In about a week this comb is completed, when it is 
taken out and given to some colony that needs just 
such a frame of comb and brood, while another 
empty frame is given which is again taken out when 
filled, and thus we keep on to the end of the season, 
when several of these little colonies are united to- 
gether so as to form one good colony for winter. 
The extra queens are sold, or used in replacing old 
ones. In this way I have gotten as high as 15 beau- 
tiful worker-combs built by one of these little colo- 
nies, and all done by the bees which hatched from 
the two combs they had to start with, which (15) 
combs / consider cost me less than to have bought 
foundation, paid the express on it, and’ bothered 
with fitting it in wired frames. 

By carefully looking over the above, friend Hasty 
will see how he could have secured much more wax 
than he did by the experiment he tried a year ago. 








1854 
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Another way to make this little colony profitable | 
jstouse it as above till I get ready to take away | 
the first comb built, when, instead of taking it | 
away, | spread the three combs apart and put two 
empty frames between them. In from ten days to 
two weeks these will be filled, when two more emp- | 
ty frames are put in which will usually be filled 
with worker comb, but not always; for by this time 
they begin to get so strong that some drone-comb 
will be built. When they will not build worker- 
comb any longer, the hive is filled up with worker- 
comb built by other little colonies, so that in the | 
fall [have a nice colony for wintering. Still anoth- 
er use Lput them to quite largely, is to wait till | 
they get the first comb built, when the queen and 
trame of brood we first had in the hive, bees and 
all, are taken out and carried to another empty 
hive where it is left, together with a frame of hon- 
ey, to forma separate nucleus; for in this way the 
most of the bees will stay with the queen. In a 
week or so, Or as soon as they get established at the 
new place, the queen is sold, or taken away and 
used, and the nucleus given a cell to raise another 
queen. A cell was also given to the bees left where 
she came from; and as soon as the queen from this 
cell gets to laying, she and the frame of empty comb, 
which was given them at the time of uniting, are 
carried to a new hive the same as was the old queen, 
and thus [have three good nuclei from the little 
colony. In forming nuclei in this way L always take 
the frame away with the queen that has the most 
brood just hatching, so that the young bees will 
take the place of what old ones will always return. 

In the above I have given you some of the ways 
that small colonies of bees can be used to advan- 
tage. I now come to friend Root’s question, “‘ Why 
not, when you have got the small colonies up to | 
five frames of brood, go right on in the same way, 
until each one is separately built up toa full colo- 
ny?” If LI were working for extracted honey, I 
would do so; but when working for comb honey, 
both of these colonies would get strong enough so 
astogetthe swarming fever right in the honey- 
harvest, which would spoil all the prospects of any 
surplus comb honey; for to let them divide them- 
selves at this time would be ruinous, as far as sur- 
plus comb honey is concerned; and to try to prevent 
them from swarming would amount to about the 
sume thing. LIoften try caging the queen, or set- 
ting her aside with a frame of brood for a week or 
so, tla Miller, Elwood, ete., but with me, such pro- 
cedure brings poor return. In this, Mr. Cloe (page 
17) will find the answer to his question. My object 
is to get the bees as strong as possible at the begin- 
ning of the honey-harvest, and this so done that 
they have no desire to swarm while said harvest 
lasts. 

I wish all to bear in mind, that I write what is ap- 
plicable to my locality; so if any feel disposed to 
try my plans, and should fail, please be charitable; 
for location often accounts for the difference of 
opinion existing among the “ bee-doctors,” as many 
of us writers are called. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., July, 1884. 

| know, friend D., you have giyen us_an 
outline of this way of proceeding before; but 
for all that, it still seems to mea good deal 
f the nu- 


i 


| 


mystified. You say if you build , 

clei_to full colonies they would’ swarm. 
Well, now, what in the world prevents all 
your colonies from swarming, especially 





those that were made strong by being doub- 
led up just before the honey-harvest? A 
colony with a young queen is not as apt to 
swarm, I know; but when you get them up 
to such a degree of strength they are pretty 
sure to swarm any way, although if you get 
them well started in storing honey in sec- 
tions, or in an upper story, for the extractor, 
they often seem to forget to get the swarm- 
ing mania. I know a nucleus will usually 
fill frames with worker-comb, while a full 
colony will fill it with drone-comb, and I 
presume that is the idea of having the combs 
all made in nuclei not too strong. 





— 


DO BEES EVER SWARM WITHOUT 
A QUEEN? 





SOME IMPORTANT FACTS IN THE MATTER. 





TN June GLEANLNGS, page 402, is a communica. 

» tion, Do bees ever swarm without a queen?” 

‘ Ithink they do not. ButIdo not doubt that 
swarms have been hived without a queen, for I 
have hived the same kind of aswarm. He says 

he was away from home when the bees swarmed, 
and when he came hame the bees were clustered. 
The queen might have flown away when he put 
them down on paper. I recollect one swarm that I 
was hiving, when I put them down in front of the 
hive the queen arose and flew away. I saw her 
when she arose, but she never came back. I gave 
them a rack of brood, and they raised them a queen. 
I had another swarm that came out, and the bees 
clustered in one place and the queen alighted about 


| three rods from where the bees were clustered. I 


had a swarm this summer, the bees of which clus- 
tered in one place and the queen alighted at an- 
other. Before I went to hive them I saw the bees 
were much dissatisfied, and I began to hunt for the 
queen, and found her sitting on a leaf about 6 or 8 
feet from the cluster. 

Finding aswarm without a queen is not, in my 
mind, conclusive evidence that the swarm left the 
parent hive without a queen, for there are many 
ways that the queen can get lost. If friend L. had 
known positively that the parent hive was queen- 
less and then cast a swarm, that would have been 
positive evidence. He says they were hardly set- 
tled in the hive containing two frames of comb be- 
fore they commenced coming out. That is evidence 
to me that they had a queen when they left the 
parent hive; and as soon as they missed her they 
began to hunt for her, knowing they had nothing to 
prolong life with. If he had not given them any 
brood, I think they would have gone back to the old 
hive; or, at least, that is the way they always do 
for me. 

If this does not find the waste-basket, I may come 
again. JAS. HUFFMAN. 

Monroe, Wis., July 8, 1884. 

Friend H.,I am inclined to agree with 
you, although thereare some who claim they 
1ave had queenless colonies send outaswarm 
which Bh na ca regularly. One of the 
juveniles has suggested, as you may remem- 
ber, that a fertile worker may lead off a 
swarm in the way a queen does.—There is 
not much danger, friend H., of an article 
lodging in a waste-basket, where it presents 
facts from actual experience, presented ag 
clearly and concisely as you haye done it. 
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BEE Berany. 


OR, HONEY = PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 
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MANNA GRASS AS A HONEY-PLANT., 





found in alow piece of ground, and called my 
attention to it. 
literally alive with bees, and drops of honey 
hanging from the branches. It was then about 
4 o'clock p.M. The plants were about three feet 
high, and covered about one-eighth of an acre. Will 
you please give the name of this plant? 
FRANK D. CULVER. 
Quincy, Mich., June 29, 1884. 


eet 


A bundle of this grass was mailed us, and | 
it had much the appearance of having been | 


dipped in thick honey. I can readily imagine 
there might_be a big uproar among the bees 


were a field exposed to them in this shape. | 


We sent the plant to our botanist, and here 
is his reply : 

The specimen of plant from Frank D. Culver, 
Quincy, Mich., isa species of **Manna grass” (Gily- 
ceria fuitans). It is found generally throughout the 
eastern and middle United States, in swales and 
swampy situations, where it grows toa height of 
three to five feet. All our grasses contain more or 
less sugar; but what should cause it to exude upon 
the specimen sent, Iam unable to say, unless it be 
from insects troubling it. 

W.5S. DEVOL, Botanist.. 

Columbus, Ohio, July 14, 1884. 

The point is, friends, is this only an acci- 
dental exudation from the foliage, -or does 
this manna grass habitually secrete honey 
after this fashion ? If the latter were true, 
it would bid fair to outstrip any thing yet 
known inthe way of bee pasturage. Can 
friend Culver tell us if there were any indi- 
cations of insect agency when he saw it ? 
How long did this great flow last ? and has 
he ever known bees working on it before ? 
There is something to me a little strange in 
the name, manna grass. Can 


name ? In our back volumes something has 
been said in regard to the relationship of 
manna to honey. 


BERMUDA GRASS. 

Prof. Devol replies as below in regard to 
the inquiry on page 491,in our last issue. 
Has anybody else seen bees working on this 
grass ? From the report, it would seem that 
it isan easy thing to raise. 


The plant sent us under date of July 5, and called | 


“Bermuda grass” (Cynodon dactylon), is correctly 
named. 


and “‘ wire grass.” It isa low, creeping perennial; 


a native of Europe, but naturalized in many coun- | 
It is by some considered a valuable pasture | 
grass, while others regard it as among the worst of | 
weeds. It seems to flourish best on the light sandy 
soils of the South, but is also found to do well in the | 
Northern States. Once well established it is with dif- | 


tries. 


ficulty eradicated from the land. Chemical analysis 
of the grass shows it to be of less value as a food for 
animals than many other of our common grasses. 
In regard to its value inthe South, Prof. Killebrew 
says: “In Louisiana, Texas, and the South gener- 
ally, it is, and has been, the chief reliance for pas- 


’ INCLOSE a specimen of plant which a neighbor 


Upon examination I found it | 


Prof. Devol | 
tell us why it should have been given this | 


Itis also sometimes called “scutch grass ”’ | 


BEE CULTURE. AUG. 
ture foralong time. * * * Hogs thrive upon jts 
succulent roots,and horses and cattle upon its 
foliage. It has the capacity to withstand any 
amount of heat and drought.”’ 
W. S. Devon, Botanist, 
Wa. R. LAZENBY, Director. 
Columbus, Ohio, July 14, 1884. 





ARE QUEENS SUPERSEDED ONLY 
WHEN THEY ARE FAILING? 


FRIEND EASTBURN GIVES US SOME 
MATTER. 


FACTS IN THE 


UNE, 1883, | received a very fine $1.00 Italian 
queen of D. A. Pike, of Maryland, which turn- 
ed out to be a very prolific one. They winter- 
ed finely, and she commenced to lay very ear- 
ly this spring, and kept it up until June, Iasi, 
and she seemed to be all right. June 121 sound a 

; dead young Italian queen in front of the hive. 
About two bours after 1 found the dead queen, | 

| saw on the ground in front of the hive my old queer 

| Treceived of D. A. Pike. She was alive and lively; 
| her wing being clipped, she could not get away, so | 
| caged her, and examined the colony to see what was 
| the matter. On the second frame that I lifted out | 
| found a large and beautiful young virgin Italian 
| queen. The reason I now knew, for I saw her the 
| next day starton her wedding-trip. I also found two 
| queen-cells. One torn open at the side accounts for 
the dead queen; the other cut at the end, to show 
| thata queen had emerged. Then L introduced the 

old queen I saw outside of the hive on the ground, 
| into a 3-frame nucleus hive in which there wasa 
| queen-cell. She was accepted at that moment, and 
| the qgueen-cell destroyed. She commenced laying 
| the same day, and I have raised several nice queens 
| from her eggs since she was in the nucleus, and | 

lost her in introducing her toa colony of hybrids. 

Now, did you ever hear tell of such actions as this? 
| I suppose the bees had led her out by the ear for 
| some cause, right in the swarming season, and the 

| hive crammed full of bees and honey, and nearly 2 

sections full and capped, and they did not swarm. 

The honey-fiow is over with us, and a slim crop to 
| what we expected. <A very little increase this 
spring; out of 13 colonies I had only 4swarms. | 
hived only one, and put the others back. 
| T see that you have added 20 new pages and 5) 
| new illustrations to your A BC book. I do not 
| want you to think I wish to dictate to you what you 
must do, but I thought that those of us who had 
| bought the old A BC of you have not got those cx- 
| tra pages that are added to its volume, but it will 
| not, I suppose, make so much difference to those 
who have got back numbers of GLEANINGS to refer 
| to, but Ihave not. Now, would it not be an accom- 
modation to many if you would print the extra mat- 
| ter you have added to your book, in pamphlet form, 
ata price to pay you? I know it would be to me, us 
I do not wish to buy another book to get those 
2) pages, as long as mine keeps together. 

JOSIAH EASTBURN. 

Fallsington, Berks Co., Pa., July 14, 1884. 

Young queens are very often raised before 
We can discover any apparent failure wilh 
the old queen-mother ; but it is quite seldom, 
|I believe, that they are driven out of the 

hive as in the case you mention. I have 
sometimes found queens out in front of the 
hive in this way, and on putting them back 
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and removing the cells or young queens they 


sometimes go to work and stay quite a while ; 
jut | had supposed they were always a little 
on the decline. If the old queen in your 
case, after being introduced to the nucleus, 
laid eggs fully up to her average, it would 


seem to indicate that bees sometimes make | 


a mistake. —In regard to the A BC book, 
the new matter is scattered all through, 
sometimes a single line or part of a line ina 


place, and it would be quite a difficult: mat- | 


ier to collect it into a pamphlet of 20 pages, 
even if it would make sense. I will tell you, 
friend E., what I will do for you and others 
in the same predicament. Sell the book you 
lave to somebody who does not care very 


much about the additions, and we will send | 


youa new one for half price, in considera- 
tion. Won't this make it all right? Of 
course, you will need to tell, when you remit 
the half price, the reason why you do so. 


BREEDING-TRAITS, AND REVERSI-, 


BLE FRAMES. 
FRIEND HEDDON DISCOURSES TO US ON BOTH SIDES. 


of our bees is one that ought to enter the 
mind of every bee-keeper who ever rears 
queens at will. It is undoubtedly a fact, 





that every trait of character of which the | 


honey-bee is subject, is susceptible of inheritance. 


The laws of heredity and veriation invite every | 


thoughtful apiarist to take advantage of them. 


The great rapidity with which we can repeat gen- | 


erations, is one great point in our favor. Fullsheets 
of comb foundation inour brood-frames have given 


us almost perfect control over the class of drones | 


which shall stoek the air of our area. 


Now I wish to eall the attention of the reader to a | 


possible chanee for error. I wish to coin a phrase, 
to describe an accidental state of affairs which we 


must not look upon as character, and which we ean | 


not breed from. TI will name it present condition. 
Let me illustrate: Four men start on the road to 
walk to the next town. One slips and falls, and 
breaks his ankle. Now, we do not expect his chil- 
dren toinherit broken ankles, or a disposition to fall 
and break theirs, any more than the children of the 
other three men. 1 look at all efforts to breed up a 
wintering strain of bees in much the same light as 


shines on the illustration above given. I account | 


for the sueeess or failure of a colony of bees in 
wintering, more upon the basis of * present condi- 
tion.” IT believe that the consumption of pollen, 
vither inthe form of bee-bread or floating in the 
honey, ov often both together, is the cause of the 


intestinal overloading called dysentery, which is 
ourarch enemy. Now, | think that the position | 


and quantity of bee-bread stored in the hive, and 
uso the purity of the nectar stored, have mostly 
and mainly to do with the health of our bees, during 
their period of confinement. Now, this is mostly a 
condition of aeeident; and attempts at breeding 
Winter strains will prove futile: I think that those 
Who think they havea strain of bees superior in 
this respeet are mistaken. 1 also think that the 
hon-swarming tendeney you speak of, Mr. Editor, 
isone that’ slow, yés, very slow, progress can be 
inade in developing, as it so very much depends up- 
On greatly varying circumstanées, and different sur- 


HE idea of breeding in and out certain traits | 
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rounding conditions. Since I have been breeding 
bees for good disposition and surplus-honey quali- 
fications, I have discovered that I must carefully 
distinguish between7ead characteristics and “present 
conditions.’ T admit, that Lwish both general and 
present conditions on my side of the question. 1 
think this from theory, as seven years of practice 
with hundreds of colonies is not enough to allow 
me to know it by experience. 1 theorize, however, 
that in breeding bees for good nature we should all 
the time treat our colonies sous to keep their al- 
ready comparatively good natures in a friendly 
mood. No doubt all have seen stocks of general 
good nature, temporarily in very bad humor. | 
think the Italian bees have been improved by arti- 
ficial selection—a selection coming into use because 
we had two races of bees, and wished to supplant 
one by the other. I think in this we did well; but I 
think we do better when we endeavor to breed in 
the superior and out the inferior qualities of both 
races combined. 

REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 

Ihave now several thousand in use, of a pattern 
not yet described to the public. I wish to thorough- 
ly test them first, under all sorts of conditions. Much 
| harm has been done by rushing into print with half- 
tested fixtures—in fact, most of them not tested at 
all. “One swallow does not make a summer.”’ The 
organ-grinder with his monkey can hardly be called 
a zoologist. ‘“ Mary had a little lamb,” but, for all 
that, was not posted in stock-raising—could hardly 
' be called a drover. A few hives show us something 
of the theory; the handling of many educates our 
very muscles, and through them our brain, and we 
then have some practical knowledge. We are 
then informed sufticiently to assume the right to 
give instructions to others, are we not? 

When you lay aside the hanging “ laterally mova- 
’ for any such device as the one you show, 
and call Hetherington’s, I feel sure you make a 
mistake. When we are feeling for something bet- 
ter than the L. L. movable frame, suspended almost 
in air as it is, we owe it to ourselves that we feel our 
| way very cautiously, for we well remember the 
many who have been bitten, and returned wiser and 
poorer. We are prone to take all our old familiar 
blessings as a matter of course. Theolder they get, 
the less we value them. We are paying all our ad- 
dresses to the new comfort: Finally ‘to get it, we 
exchange several old ones, and soon their absence 
awakens us from our dream, and then we return, 
wiser and better contented. We should not be too 
conservative, but never too radical. 

I thought when you published even your dream of 
exchanging our old time-honored laterally movable 
frame for one of fixedness that you were gaining 
the great advantage of reversing the whole hive 
with all its frames at once, and even then I fear itis 
a loss. 
| So far, our experience with reversibles has been 
that we are paid, and doubly paid, for making them. 
| We have made them insuch a way that they are 
| worth all their extra cost, if neverreversed. Again, 
| the splendid solid framesful of comb we get for 
once reversing, repay us twice over for their extra 
cost, and the trouble of reversing. Now, we (five of 
us) are carefully testing the other results, expected 
| by many to accrue from such reversing. How the 
| bees will carry the honey from the brood-frames up 
| into the surplus receptacles; how the emptying of 
| such cells will give such room for the queen that we 


| ble frame 
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shall be able toshow the largest colonies and swarms 
in comparatively small hives; models of compact- 
ness and economy; how we can bring our hives out 
at the close of the last honey-fiow, in a starvation 
condition (all the honey having gone into supers, 
the market, and the pocket-book), giving us the 
privilege of feeding just what we know will master 
the wintering difficulty; more marketable honey, 
and a chance to feed without first going through 
that trying ordeal of extracting, after all honey- 
tlow is over. 

A few more weeks and we shal! be able to report, 
and give you a cut of what wethink the best revers- 
ible frame yet shown up. JAMES HEDDON,. 

Dowagiac, Mich., July 11, 1884. 

Very good, friend H.; but [had nothought 
of laying aside our hanging frame for the 
Hetherington or any other reversible frame 
just now. Weare simply keeping it in the 
apiary, and can still report that it seems to 
do first rate. But the hive has not yet been 

mut through all the uses to which we sub- 
ject hives. We should be very glad indeed 
to see some samples and drawings of your 
reversible frames. 
rr re i 
REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 


STILL ANOTHER PLAN. 








2 FEW words on the matter of reversible 

OfM frames. To be thoroughly praetical, a re- 

versible frame must at least meet the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1. The lateral movement must be as per 
fect as that secured in the use of the ordinary style 
of suspended frame. 

2. The construction must be simple; in other 
words, there must be freedom from loose machinery 
and traps at the sides, which are only a temptation 
to the bees to propolize, and which would entail con- 
tinual labor to keep in order. 

3. To reverse the frame must consume no more 
time than it takes to simply turn it upside down in 
the hands, and then be at once ready to replace it 
in the hive. 

4. There must be freedom from sharp points, 
edges, etc., of tin, at the corners, which, besides be- 
ing liable to become bent, are disagreeabie to 
handle. 

5. The reversing device must be inexpensive, 
and capable of being casily applied to the ordinary 
styles of hanging frames now in use. 

That I have devised a frame which fills the bill 
exactly in all the foregoing points, I leave to the 
judgment of all who will read my description of it, 
but especially to those who possess suflicient inter- 
est in the matter to spare about 5 cts. in cash and 
10 minutes’ time to give the thing all that will be 
necessary in the way of trial. To make the frame, 
proceed as follows: 

The upper and lower bars should be of the same 
thickness, *; inch; the end-bars may be 44. After 
the frame is lightly nailed together, sufficiently to 
keep its parts in position, carefully drive into each 
of the 4 corners 2 wire nails, placing them about % 
inch apart, and parallel with each other; do not 
drive the nails completely home, but leave 7-16 of 
an inch projecting. It is by these projecting por- 
tions of the nails that the frames are suspended on 
the metal strips above the brood-chamber. The 
wire nails should be about 14 inches in total length, 


and, if carefully driven into position, there will se). 
dom if ever be any splitting of the wood of the 
frames. 

This completes the arrangement of the frame. 
and we shall now observe a slight alteration fro 
| the usual method pursued in nailing on the meta) 
strips on which the frames rest while in the hive 
Take 2 strips of good stout tin, the length of the 
hive inside, and each strip being about % inch jy 
width; now fold each of these throughout their en. 
tire length, so as to have three thicknesses of tin, 
one edge projecting a little. Nail the strips thus 
prepared into their place in the brood-chamber 
leaving a projecting edge for the frames to rest on, 
of about 14 inch. 

If the inside length of the brood-chamber is now 
accurately measured it will be found that the sur- 
face of the two metal strips is about '4 inch neare 
each other than the ends of the hive below; to se- 
cure this result was the reason why the metal strips 
were directed to be folded. Place the double folded 
side next to the wood when the strips are nailed on. 
This completes the changes in the hive; now for the 
modus operandi in handling the frames: 

If we were to attempt to place our prepared 
frame in the hive in the manner in which the or- 
| dinary frames are introduced, viz., by depressing 
them in a horizontal position, the nails in the bot- 
tom corners would strike the metal strips as soon 
us they should reach their level, and arrest the 
further progress of the frame; so, what is to be 
done in this case? Simply tilt one end of the frame 
slightly upward, and it will be found that, in this 
position, the nail projections will clear the strips 
beautifully; and as soon as this is accomplished, 
the frame can be restored to the horizouta! posi- 
tion, and be depressed into the hive until the nails in 
the top corners rest upon the metal strips. The 
reason we are able to resume the horizontal posi- 
tion with our frame is on aceount of the walls of 
the hive being further apart below the metal strips 
than directly between them, as we have _ before 
mentioned. When resting in position in the hive, 
the heads of the nails should come just over the 
edge of the projecting metal strips, but no more. 
They rest securely and firmly on the strip, and 
form asupport for the frame, so far as we can see 
as strong as the extensions of the top-bar in the or 
dinary forms of frame. 

In a future article I shall give what I believe to 
be the advantages which accrue from using reversi- 
ble frames, A. H. DuTTON. 

Brussels, Ontario, June 4, 1884. 

I think, friend D., your plan is not alto- 
gether new, the same or similar device hav- 
ing been suggested several years ago. Tlie 
frame, I believe, very much resembles the 
Hetherington frame when finished, only the 
device does not space the frames (and this 
would, perhaps, be an advantage), and they 
are suspended instead of resting on rabbets at 
the bottom. One inconvenient feature of this 
arrangement is, that the rabbet projects in- 
ward beyond the level of the end-boards of 
the hive, and this has always been consider- 
ed objectionable, because, when the frame 
is raised up, the bees are rubbed against this 
rabbet, and any little projection of wax or 
propolis is sure to knock against the rabbet, 
pe gp a8 any bees that ate nity to be 
coming @long. I had once decided that I 
did not want any rabbet more than flush 
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with the level surface of the end-boards. 
Another thing, the frames must be made 
very accurate, and the hives also, or these 
nail-heads would either fail to catch on to 
the rabbet, or else strike against the end of 
the hive, and pinch.” To make it work pro- 
perly, but very little variation can be al- 
lowed, and I have been afraid to undertake 
such an arrangement because of the difficulty 
of making the woodwork sufficiently accu- 
rate, and have it stay so. Now, after having 
made these objections, I will say that your 
plan fills the bill nearer, perhaps, than any 
thing heretofore offered, in my opinion. 

rr 
A STRANGE WHIM. 


A COLONY THAT KEEPS RAISING YOUNG QUEENS, 
AND THEN DESTROYS THEM. 





OME three weeks ora little more ago, a very 
. large colony of bees that I was working for 
extracted honey in a 2'4-story hive, swarmed 
out; the bees circled around for a short time, 
and began to cluster on a low tree near by; 
but before the cluster was one-third formed, they 
began to go back with the hive, and finally all went 
in. I at once opened the hive, and on the first 
frame I took out I found the old queen quietly at- 
tending to her duties; in fact, she deposited three 
or four eggs while I held the frame in my hand. On 
looking further I found two or three partly formed 
queen-cells, empty, and one which a queen had ap- 
parently left very recently. On further eXamina- 
tion [found a young queen balled. I closed the 
hive, and left the colony to arrange matters as it 
chose. The next morning lt found the young queen 
dead in frout of the hive. 

After this, nothing unusual occurred till last Sat- 
urday, June 28th, when the same colony started to 
swarm again; but instead of doing so they went 
through the same performance they did the first 
time. On opening the hive I found the old queen 
and several torn-down queen-cells, and on the bot- 
tom of the hive was a young queen balled as before. 
The old queen is only about one year old; her wings 
are perfect, consequently her not accompanying is 
not owing to any physical disability. 1 do not un- 
derstand why this colony operates as it does, but 
hazard the conjecture that the old queen is trying 
to break in an assistant, and the workers are 
* blocking her little game.”’ 

The first time this colony swarmed and returned, 
I thought nothing of it; but when I found the same 
state of things precisely, in the second attempt at 
swarming, I coneluded that there was something 
more than chance; what, I leave others to guess. 
I have never read or heard of such a thing before; 
but for all that, it may be a frequent occurrence; I 
think, however, it is one of those strange vagaries 
which lead us all to conclude that bees are “funny 
critters.” J. E. Ponb, JR. 

Foxboro, Mass., June 3), 1884. 

Friend P., Ido not know that Lever saw 
any thing exactly like your case, but I have 
seen something similar. If either one of the 
queens had been able to go off with the 
swarms, I presume their plans would have 
worked all right, and there would have been 
no hard feelings. I can not tell why the old 
queen would not go off with them when you 
had got queen-cells so far along, or a young 
queen really hatched out. . 
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CANDIED HONEY FROM THE PINE- 
TREE. 





THE AGENCY OF THE APHIDES IN THIS TROUBLE. 
ELL, my Northern bee-friends, I learn from 
the AB Cand GLEANINGS that you hardly 
ever have any candied honey in the comb 
in the summer time, while half of the crop 
here is candied, so it can not be extracted. 
Well, I will tell you how this honey is gotten. The 
aphides get all over the pines, and there is a large 
area of them in this country, and every morning 
you can see drops of it shining like dew; but on ex- 
amination you will find little hard lumps of sugar 
that the bees could not gather the day before. If 
they don’t gather it the first day, they can’t get it; 
[ mean the first day it is sprayed; it will candy the 
second day, in the hive or out. 

T had my bees arranged for extracted honey, and 
this candied stuff uses me up; so next year I will 
run for comb honey. My bees have got every comb 
filled and capped over. I have built them, too, three 
stories high. I don't want to cut my combs out, 
and I have no sections to put in my hives. 





BEE-KEEPING IN GEORGIA. 

I wish some of my friends from the North would 
come down here and help me raise bees, and gather 
the honey of this country. Bees are scarce in this 
country; what few there are, are in the old box 
hive. Weare behind in bee culture here. There 
could have been two tons of honey got every three 
miles square here this season. 

[ find one difficulty here; that is, when you have a 
swarm, the bees fill up with honey so quick that the 
queens have nowhere to lay, and they all get weak. 
Now tell me what to do with my bees. 

Bees winter here on their summer stands, and 
hardly ever have any loss. Our temperature ranges 
from 12 to 96°.. Bees do nothing from the first of 
November till the first of February; then go to 
gathering pollen, and brood-rearing. I don't see 
but this country is as good for the apiarist as any 
other. I know that we can raise queens a great 
deal sooner than you can, when you don’t set them 
out of the cellar till April, and we have swarms here 
by that time; so, pay us a visit, and see if you don’t 
like it down here. 

We have a great many honey-bearing plants and 
trees. The peach-tree leaves have two little warts 
at the base that yield afull drop of nectar every 
morning, and the sweet-elder the same, and the 
cotton-bloom; there are 100 acres within one mile 
of me, now just coming in bloom, and acres of as- 
ters. 

That queen I got from you is of the pure Italian 
breed, but my blacks are a third larger. I never 
saw an Italian bee till those came to hand, and these 
are all that are in this country at present. 

J. A. DILLASHAW. 

Bowman, Elbert Co., Ga., July 18, 1884. 


Friend D., we have had several reports of 
honey that candied almost immediately in 
the combs, but we did not know where it 
came from. It seems to me from your state- 
ment that the aphides are at the bottom of 
this trouble also. I am just beginning to 
wonder whether we are going to have any 
reports the rest of the season where aphides 
did not mix in somewhere. 
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522 GLEANINGS IN 
REPORYS DISCOURAGING, 


R. ROOT:—I should like a little advice from 
you, if you will be kind enough to write me 
as to what you think I had better do. Tam 
at a loss to know, myself. Last spring I 
had 18 swarms of bees; bought 1b more, 

at $7.00 per swarm, and gave a mortgage on the 

whole, to secure payment on the 15 swarms which 

I bought, and to get money with which to buy 

hives, boxes, ete. Lam now owing nearly #2)0 for 

bees, hives, and sections. | have now 49 swarms, 
and about 200 lbs. of honey, with but little prospect 
of making much more, for | find that the basswood, 
that which we depend on here tor surplus honey, is 

a failure, unless they are to blossom a good deal 

later than common. Now, what can I do to get out 

of this perplexing trouble, and pay for my bees, or, 

rather, have the bees pay for themselves? Can I 

feed granulated sugar, aud make honey from that, 

or can I divide and fill what hives I have (some 2)), 

and sell them (the bees) off this fall? Will they make 

good honey, and cap it all right, from sugar? 
JEROME CHESLEY. 
18 4. 





East Randolph, Vt., July 15, 


Friend C., from what I know ef your lo- 
eality, I should say the prospect was rather 
slim for getting any more surplus honey this 
season. If you would bring your bees to the 
vicinity of some forest where fire-weed or | 
some other fall pasturage abounds, it might | 
fetch you out, but this would be a good deal 


of expense, and might get you further in 
debt than you are now. Two hundred 


pounds of honey from 43 colonies is nota 
very big yield, itis true. The season must 
have been very poor with you. or e'se you 
have not managed to the best advantage. If 
vour colonies were good in the spring, you 
have not inereased very much. But if I 
were in debt as you are, I should endeavor 
to stop increase entirely. In my opinion, 
you did a bad thing by running in debt for 
bees as you have done. I do not believe | 
very much in beginners buying bees, any 
way. It may do very well for an old hand, 
that is, one who has made money out of bees, 
to purchase colonies; but even then, as a 
rule he could build them up cheaper than he 
could buy them.—You can not feed granu- 
lated sugar and make honey, Mrs. Cotton to 
the contrary notwithstanding. You can by 
this means get beautiful-looking honey, but | 
it will be sugar syrup, and will stamp you as | 
a swindler, if you go into the business —I 
would by no means think of dividing at this | 
season of the year, unless it were a few colo- | 
nies ata timeé, say one or two, in order to | 
raise queens to sell. If there is a market for 
queens around home, you might do some- 
thing during the fall in that way; but if 
your time is valuable, you would not be like- 
y to pay expenses the first season.—Now, 

perhaps the advice I shall give you will not | 
ve to your liking at all all, but it would be | 
this: Get your 49 colonies in the best winter- 

ing trim you know; and after having done | 
this, go to work at something else until an- | 
other season. If you have not work at home, | 


hire out by the day, and earn money enough 
Of course, you are to | 


to lift that mortgage. 


' red clover 
thing, but we do not as a rule get very much 


| high as 200 Ibs. of honey 


| again; 


| ings of the 
swarm when they have plenty of room. 
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Tay, a iia watch on in bees; and 
_| should they be gathering honey so as to al- 
| low ee to extract or put on surplus boxes, 
| by a 


| means do it. You can tell when hon- 
ey is coming in, by having one of your light- 


est hives ona suitable pair of scales, or by 


examining partly tilled or empty combs put 
at the outside of hives not yet filled.—Bass- 
wood-bloom has been a failure this season. 
on account of the severe drought. When 
comes in bloom we may do some- 


surplus after the first of August. 








SOME ITEMS OF EXPERIENCE FROM 


FRIEND J. W. PORTER. 
CONTROLLING THE SWARMING IMPULSE, ETC. 


DITOR GLEANINGS:—Mr. Doolittle’s article 
on page 443 isa valuable one. Asto uniting bees 
> with the expectation of letting them swarm 

in so short a time afterward, I should al- 

most doubt its advisability. We do want 
strong colonies for box honey; and to get them at 
the right time, so that we shall not have to repeat 
Mr. Doolittle’s expensive bit of experience in havy- 
ing to feed 150 lbs. of sugar to support life till the 
honey-flow begins, will be masterly policy. But as 
seasons vary, we must take some chances. For in- 
stance, | was hardly early enough this season to get 
the advantage of the wealth of locust-bloom, which 
was something wonderful here this season. 

Now, I have been dreading the swarming impulse 
as destructive to success with box honey, and I have 
succeeded pretty wellin keeping it down. In_ 1883, 
Starting with 70 colonies, I had only about 5 natura! 
swarms. As a consequence I was able to get as 
in sections from many 








of my hives. 

B, expanding to 10 frames till time to put on 
honey-racks, and then forcing them right up by 
contracting to 8 frames of solid brood, and when 
well in one rack of sections half built out, putting 


| under another, and then athird in the same way, | 


was able to find room and employment for the most 
powerful stock I could get. When swarming did 
oecur I would at once remove 4 to6of the best 
sheets of brood, with all the bees, to the new stand, 
and enough empty combs to make eight in all, and 
put in all the racks with the bees in them in it, and 
hive the swarm init, and it has seemed to affect 
very little the production, for they go to work 
with vim. 

In no case in three years of management have I 
had a second swarm, or had one thus hived swarm 
but, one of the conditions is to see that they 


| have room, even if uncapped sections are removed 


I find that, contrary to the teach- 
that bees do sometimes 


to another hive. 
old masters, 


Swarming can be in a large measure controlled by 


| watchfulness in providing room, and by depleting 


by taking out sheets of brood till boxes are put on, 
and then, in case of swarming, 1] would recommend 
the above plan. This season I have given ita larger 
test, for fully one-third of my 75 colonies have cast 
natural swarms, and it has enabled me to rear some 
beautiful queens under the best possible conditions, 
and, at the same time, push box-honey production. 
By leaving all queen-cells in the old hive, and then 


| using them in the nursery when mature, we haye it. 











iss4 
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In one case | took 12 fine queens from one colony, 
some of them off the combs, and others coming out 
as fast as I could cage them, and I have had no bet- 
ter queens. 

One of the disadvantages of natural swarming is 
the trouble it gives; and another, the liability of 
loss of swarms and valuable queens; and the latter 
may come by accident in hiving, for in two in- 
stances I have found powerful new swarms queen- 
less a few days after hiving. Of course, their work 
in boxes could be sustained only by at once adding 
a laying queen. 

The suggestion of Mr. Dupuy, on page 445, will be 
of help to rear our queens from stocks which show 


the traits we wish. As an instance of this trans- | 


mission of qualities, | will give this: Four years 
avo |had an excellent queen, a pure Italian, sent 
tome; and her progeny alone, of all my bees, cap 
the cells directly inthe honey. With no air-cell be- 
low, the comb is never white. 

Now, this plan may be objected to by some; and 
where the period in which the best comb honey can 
be made is a long one, I should prefer one division 
by natural or artificial swarming; but we must have 
populous colonies, and they must be kept so for the 
best results in comb honey. What is to be done with 
the parent colonies left queenless? Double them 
up, and give them a laying queen and a rack of 
sections. 

Now, then, the advantage of contracting a crowded 
ten-frame hive to 8 frames, to force the bees right up 
and if they hang outside, smoke them in), will be 
appreciated by those who are troubled to get bees 
above. Then we have the advantage of the large 
chamber over a ten-frame hive, which Mr. Heddon 
has not. J. W. PORTER, 75. 

Charlottesville, Va., July 12, 1884. 


i 
N. C. MITCHELL. 


HIS PRESENT WHEREABOUTS, AND WHAT HE IS 
DOING. 


NOTICE in GLEANINGS of July Ist, an article 
from David Lucas, speaking of N.C. Mitchell 
springing up in another place, after it was 
supposed he had been dead. Yes, there is a 
man here located about forty rods from me, in 

connection with one McLain, with about 125 or 150 

colonies of common black bees that they bought up 
in Missouri, at a cost of about $3.00 per colony, 
shipped them in here, and put up two separate 
houses with a capacity of 10) colonies ,each. They 
propose to revolutionize bee-keeping, I believe (as 
they state it), by their new method of bee-keeping. 

When they commenced operations they said they 
were going toextract honey as fast as bees gathered 





Pas 


itin the flow of honey, and then, when the honey- | 
Season was over, by means of their patent feeder | 
would teed baek and have bees build comb honey, | 


ind by that means get more than four times the 
umount of honey that could be obtained by other 
plans now in use. 








But I take notice that they have extracted very | 


little up to date, but are putting in brood-frames 
(in colonies strong enough) for bees to fill with sur- 
plus, but have taken but very little section honey 


yet. Lheard Mitchell speak of selling $1.25 worth | 


toone man, and I do not know whether he has sold 





When asked why they were not extracting, the an- 
swer was that they were afraid the honey-flow would 
cease, and the bees would then be without stores to 
keep brood-rearing going on. 

Now for one I can not see any thing in their ar- 
rangements to warrant any man paying $10.00 for 
the patent. There is nothing in the hive that is 
available, that is not in any other good hive that 
has no patent on it. Brother Root, you said in 
GLEANINGS of July Ist, that you hoped he had 
given up his bad ways. Now, I for one would like 
to know what his reputation in the past has been, 
as he comesin here a stranger, and I think that 
there are quite a good number being takenin by 
the bait that he is throwing out. 

The season for honey in this locality is not equal 
to last year. Jos. BINFORD. 

Crawfordsville, Ind., July 15, 1884. 


Friend B., we should most heartily rejoice 
to see friend Mitchell prosper in raising 
honey, or even in selling bees and queens; 
but so long as he advertises and keeps the 
money he receives, without sending any 
equivalent, we shall feel obliged to keep the 
public fully posted. The records of his 
swindles willbe found in GLEANINGS for 
ten years past. Do not under any circum- 
stances pay Mitchell, or anybody else for that 
matter, any money for individual rights, or 
any thing of that sort. 


rr a i 
MRS. COTTON. 





A COMPLAINT FROM ONE OF HER CUSTOMERS. 





7 CCORDING to previous arrangement I re. 
» ceived aswarm of Italian bees from Mrs. L. 
E. Cotton, Gorham, Me., on the 28th of last 
May, with instructions how to proceed with 
them after ten days. Before the time had ex- 
pired I became convinced there was no queen. At 
the end of the ten days I proceeded according to in- 
structions, and examined the comb for a queen, 
but found none. I found twoquecen-cells, one empty, 
one not. The brood-chamber contains 6 frames; one 
empty, two filled with foundation, three nearly filled 
with comb containing some honey, and I think con- 
siderably less than two qts. of bees. The 8th day 
after receiving the bees I wrote to Mrs. Cotton, say- 
ing I thought there was no queen. I received no 
answer until June 26th, postmarked at that date, 
when she writes, “Carrying in pollen or not is no 
sign of a queen.” About the 25th I wrote again, 
saying that I had examined the bees again, and 
could find no queen, and believed the bees consider- 
ably reduced in quantity. At this time I requested 
her to forward a full colony of bees, thus fulfilling 
the first contract as wellas her own advertisement. 
1 fulfilled my part of the contract by sending Mrs. 
Cotton twenty dollars. She wrote that she thought 
me very unreasonable, but says if there is no queen 
she will furnish one. 

For the money I shall perhaps get a queen, a cheap 
hive, and afew bees that will probably die before 
winter. The 5thof July I again examined the hive 
with a friend, and found in the center comb some 
brood which I believe to be the result of the efforts 
of a worker-bee to supply the place of a queen. 

I wrote Mrs. C. they were entirely for myself. I 







nore or not. They have fixed up a frame for stor- | have been sick two years with, I fear, an incurable 
ing surplus honey, but the surplus is minus as yet. | disease; [ can not attend to any business; but havy- 
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Ava. 





ing a passion for beesI thought to derive some | Prof. Cook, who will tell us more about 


pleasure and perhaps a little profit this season, for a 
sick man at my age (69) can not look forward with 
any certainty. FE. PERRY. 

Glenwood, Mass., July 9, 1884. 

Iam sorry to publish such a letter, and 
would not do it were it not for the great 
number of similar complaints from those 
who have sent Mrs. Cotton twenty dollars for 
a colony of bees. One singular thing about 
it is, that almost all complain that their col- 
ony was queenless ; and it would seem that 
her singular request, to let them alone until 
after ten days, was, that a queen might 
hateh out by that time. One would think, 
that after paying the above price for a col- 
ony of bees in the summer time, he should 
surely have one with a full set of combs full 
of brood, and about as nice a tested Italian 
queen as could well be found. 


— cr rte — I 
HONEY-DEW, AGAIN. 


THIS TIME NOT FROM THE BARK INSECTS. 


OR the last few days I have noticed the bees 
working very hard for a couple of hours in 
the morning, although we have a severe 
drought and no bloom. This morning I no- 
ticed they all went in one direction, so I took 

their line, and followed them. They led me across 





a large wheat-stubble, and to the edge of a woods, | 


where they would 
where I could hear a big roaring. 
found the underbrush glistening with the honey- 
dew, with lots of bees licking it up. The trees were 
soft-imaple, so I began to look for the insects, what- 
ever they might be. At first I could not discover 
any; but after a while I found the white cottony 
auphides; but on close examination they seemed to 
be merely the old dry shells, where the insect had 
spent the last days of its life. IT also noticed that 
the maple-leaves were covered with a warty bunch, 


rise to the tops of the trees, 


or knot-like substance, and I counted over 120 of | 


them on a single leaf. They are about the size of 
half a grain of wheat; some are fresh and green- 
looking, and others black and dried up. I send you 
by this mail, samples of them. On splitting them 
open and examining with a glass, I find they are 
more or less inhabited with living insects; some 
contain only one or two, and others a dozen or 
more. Perhaps they will yet be fresh enough for 
you to find them when you get the sample. 

After laying them aside I again took up the glass, 
and began examining the under side of the leaves, 
and, to my surprise, I find that a leaf that looks 
smooth and clean to the naked eye, the glass will 
reveal numerous nits, or eggs on it, and also living, 
crawling lice. I believe these leaves Lsend you all 
contain them; if you look along the veins, or ridges 
of the leaves, you can find them lying along by 
the side of the ridges. ‘* There, can’t yousee them?” 
I have come to the conclusion that this is the source 
of our “ bug honey.” 

IT also send you a stem with buds and bioom of a 
bush that grows on low wet ground, that the bees 
delight in. What is it? A. A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, O., July 21, 1884. 

Friend F., I have been well satisfied that 
there were more than one kind of insects at 
work on the maple. I have sent the maple- 
leaves, with the excrescences on them, to 


On entering it T | 








them. A few days ago, in passing some 
elm-trees, I heard such a roaring that at 
first I thought it must be escaping steam. 
for I thought it was not possible for any 
body of bees to make such a racket. Stilj, 
it sounded very much like bees, and so | in- 
vestigated. It was bees on the leaves of 
the elm-trees. There had just been a light 
shower, enough to wet the leaves just suf- 
ficient for them to work, and the bees were 
literally covering the trees. I examined the 
foliage, but could find nothing on it except a 
grecnish sort of fly, with long feelers and 
transparent wings that met at a sharp angle 
above the back. Our boys say the bees have 
been gathering enough so that they do not 
trouble by robbing at all, although we are 
parched up with one of the worst droughts 
ever known.—The plant you inclose is the 
well-known button-ball, figured and de- 
scribed in our text-books. I believe it 
grows only on marshy or swampy grounds, 
and therefore would be a little difficult to 
cultivate for honey. Some writers have es- 
timated that it furnishes more honey in pro- 
portion than basswood. It seems we are 
not yet through with the honey-dew busi- 
ness. See what our next friend writes: 


HONEY-DEW FROM RED CLOVER. 

There has been no rain to amount to any thing 
for five weeks, and the bees are not doing much in 
consequence. We have found bees that can work 
on red clover, and they are not all Italians or hy- 
brids either. Bees in this neighborhood have made 
most of their living and some surplus from red clo- 
ver this year. They would begin work by daylight, 
and continue until dark, bringing in big loads. 
But the trouble with it was, it was “ bug juice” in- 
stead of nectar; for in nearly every field the whole 
plant, leaves, stems, and all, was covered with little 
green lice that secreted a clear, thick, gummy dew 
that looked something like glucose, but was very 
much sweeter, and of a rather rank, raw taste, not 
enough to spoil the honey, but enough to give ita 
real green “clover” taste. It is very thick; 80 
much so that, when cut across the corners, it will 
hardly run at all, and its clear sparkling appear- 
ence is very tempting. G. W. WILLIAMS. 

Economy, Ind., July 19, 1884. 


_—_o rr 
WANTED! 


A STRAIN OF BEES THAT “DROP” AS THEY COME 
INTO THEIR HIVES. 





AVE you any bees that “ drop’? There is no 
' dropping among mine. They come home 
gaily, alight nimbly at the entrance, and 
walk in without a sign of fatigue. They fill 
up the hive fast enough, but I want to see 
them make hard work of it, as if they were doing 
their best. Perhaps TI never had as good bees a8 
some. My departed blacks were gentle, but inefti- 
cient, and apt to get “ millered up.” ThenT had a 
batch of queens from a prominent writer and ad- 
vertiser in GLEANINGS, that gave me the most 
vicious and spiteful set of reprobates that I ever 
saw. No.more of that sort for me. They were 
good fighters, but they needed a servile race to feed 
them, like a chivalrous class of people. Next | 





got my “ Old Squaw,” a russet queen that gave me 
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a kind and useful strain of bees. Some of her 
progeny I regard with a degree of actual affection, 
but they don't drop. 

The season has been very good here. There were 
some heavy losses in wintering, but the spring 
opened well—no dwindling, and no spell of scarcity. 

The flow of honey still continues satisfactory. No 
big report will you see from me, however. The 
basswood is about two miles away, and my bees 
are a kind that don’t ‘“‘drop.”’ How can I induce 
them to load a little heavier? JOEL H. BARBER. 

Laneaster, Wis., July 21, 1884. 


Friend B., lam sorry to say that we hayen’t 
any bees that “drop” just now. We have 
not had any rain of any account for six 
weeks or more, and we have almost forgotten 
how they look.when they ‘* drop ”’ all around 
the entrances, and then puff awhile until 
they get breath enough to goin on foot. But | 
they did “drop ’ during the apple and locust | 
bloom, and also when white clover was out. 
They commenced it a very little when bass- 
wood first opened, but now they swing in 
* gaily and nimbly,”’ just as yours did. May 
be you have not ied aright good yield of 
honey. It needs so much nectar in the 
tlowers, that a bee can load up so it is pretty 
hard work to fly; then when he comes near 
his hive he will swing around ona curve, and 
finally sort o? tumble near the entrance. 
May be you are inclined to smile a little 
about this dropping business, but I think 
there are plenty otf our readers who have 
seen it exactly as I have described it. 
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HOW 1 WINTER MY BEES. 


HOW FRIEND POND WINTERED THE COLONY THAT 
STORED 72 LBS. OF HONEY FROM APPLE-BLOOM. 





AVING received several communications from 
the reuders of GLEANINGS, inquiring for the 
system of management that enabled me to 
get 72 pounds of honey from a single colo- 
ny from apple-bloom, I know of no better 

way of answering than through these columns, as 

by that means one answer will serve for all. I will 
premise by saying that my system is neither new 
nor in many respects original. I use the Simplicity- 

Langstroth frame and hive; winter on summer 

stands, and have done so for many years, without 

losing a single colony wintered on the L. frames. 

For my answer I will give the system or method I 
used with the colony I got 72 lbs. of honey from, as 
it was the method adopted with all. 

Last September the frosts killed the goldenrod, 
and consequently I began my winter preparations 
sooner than usual, as I ordinarily wait till after 
goldenrod has bloomed. About the middle of last 
September I removed three frames from the hive 
(a common ten-frame Simplicity), replacing them 
with chaff division-boards. I then began feeding 
dilute sugar syrup, to keep the queen laying as late 
as possible. By the middle of October I had so ar- 
ranged, by use of the extractor, that the upper half 
of each of the seven frames was filled with sealed 
stores throughout their whole length. As soon as 
the weather became cold enough to force the bees 
into a cluster I changed the frames so that this clus- 
ter occupied the right-hand side of the brood-cham- 








ber. Ithen put on a Hill device, covered the bees 


in well with a thin blanket of woolen felting, such 
as is used for drying in paper-mills; any light po- 
rous blanket will answer the purpose equally well. 

After covering them in so that not a single bee 
could get above the blanket, I put on an upper sto- 
ry, and filled it with forest-leaves (dry, of course), 
pressed lightly down. JT used a cover with a 14-inch 
hole bored in each end. The entrance T left open, 
about 8 inches in width. Nothing was done to this 
hive during the winter, which, by the way, was un- 
usually severe. About the first of March I looked 
the bees over a little, found them lively, and ap- 
parently doing well. 

About the middle of March, on a warm pleasant 
day I opened the hive, found the bees in good 
shape, the combs clean, and partly filled with brood 
in all stages, and quite a number of young bees in 
the hive also. As there was still plenty of stores, 1 
removed one of the division-boards, replacing it 
with a thinner one, and inserted a frame of cinpty 
comb. In four or five days this was filled with eggs, 
and I removed the other thick division-board, re- 
placing it with a thin one, and inserted another 
frame of empty comb. I then fed a small quantity 
of syrup every day until fruit-bloom. I kept the 
bees covered in warm all the time, but did not re- 
move the Hill device till about April i. 

When fruit-bloom began to show itself on my ap- 
ple-trees [ removed the blankets, etc., put on a zine 
honey-board over the frames, put ten frames of nice 
comb into the upper story, and covered them well 
with blankets. It was on Saturday that I put in the 
empty frames. Sunday was pleasant; but Monday, 
‘Tuesday, and Wednesday, it rained and snowed all 
the time. Thursday morning was ushered in bya 
bright beautiful sun, and it continued pleasant and 
warm the remainder of the week. On the following 
Saturday afternoon I extracted 72 lbs. of as nice, 
clear, and beautiful honey as I ever saw, and at the 
same time removed two frames of brood from the 
lower story, replacing them with frames of fdn. 

The queen presiding over this colony was reared 
by J. B. Mason, Mechanic Falls, Me., and is a pure 
and purely mated Italian. 

The method above given is my usual plan of win- 
ter preparation and management, and I have no 
fears or dread of any ordinary winter, Ot hers 
might not succeed by following in my footsteps. It 
proves a safe bridge, however, for me to travel 
over, and I shall continue traveling over it until it 
breaks down; and then, even, I shall look some 
time for a cause before I lay it wholly to the bridge 
itself. I believe that success in wintering can be 
gained only by keeping as nearly as possible an 
even temperature, whether it be zero or 40 degrees 
above, and by allowing excess of moisture to pass 
out from the hive. If thorough and complete venti- 
lation can be gained by using the entrance alone, 
then perhaps it may be safe to hermetically seal the 
hives at the top; but the difficulties to be overcome 
in that direction are so great, and the temperature 
so changeable, that I am of the opinion that it is far 
safer to allow just such ventilation as I use. Oth- 
ers may differ from my practice and my theories. 
To all such I say, the facts are enough for me. 

Foxboro, Mass., July, 1884. J. E. Ponpn, JR. 

I do not know that I would have any thing 
to add to the above, unless it were that 
should treat them in the same way, only us- 
ing a chaff instead of an ordinary hive made 
of inch boards, as I presume the above was. 


é 
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HEADS OF GRAIN 
FROM DIFFERENT FIELDSs 


BLACK BEES ON RED CLOVER. 


" HAVE seen so much said in GLEANINGS about 
bees working on red clover, it has caused me | 
to notice something about it; soa day or SO | 
since I was ina lot of red clover, and I noticed 
quite a number of black bees on that clover. 
They seemed to be very busy at work, just the same 
as they do on white clover, so you may put it down 
that my bees, which are black, work on red clover. 
T have now 80 colonies at work; one of those colo- | 
nies seems to suffer a heap of drones among them. 


“Tru 


o 


Just now I wish I had some of your drone-traps. 
HONEY-DEW 


immense quantity of it here. 
cipally to the white-oak and hickory. 


of the last few days have washed it off from the 
leaves somewhat. 
tion. 


DELAYS IN GETTING GOODS. 


I got the boxes aftera long time, that I ordered 


of youin April. I sent tothe depot several times: 


was told that there was nothing for me, so at last I 


went myself and found them, and informed the 


agent that I wanted them. He said very quickly, | 


“Oh, yes! they have been here for some time.” 
C. WATSON. 
Yanceyville, Caswell Co., N. C., June 30, 1884. 


Friend W., your concluding item reminds 


me of one of the sad weaknesses of human- | 


ity. There is an old adageabout going your- 


self for any thing, instead of sending some- | 
body; and it is a fact, that there is only a_ 
small portion of humanity who are capable | 


of doing an errand thoroughly; and espe- 
cially do errands at express and freight of- 
fices turn out vexatiously. The one who 
does the errand does not understand, or 
verhaps does not care very Much; and when 
1e meets an agent after the same fashion, 
trouble ensues as a matter of course. I 
presume it is the half-heartedness of the 
world that is at the bottom of a great deal of 
it. 
I am told certain goods are out; but I have 


so often found it a mistake, that I feel sure 
I can furnish the required article, even be- | 


fore I look, and I almost always find it. 
REPORT FROM IOWA. 
At this date we have fair prospects of a good hon- 
ey-harvest. 


to be self-sustaining. We have hada moderate flow 


honey-dew, or aphides honey, first; and then clover, 
and now basswood, which is giving a good fair yield, 
far in excess of white clover, which was very short, 
on account of the dry rainless weather. We put 
our first honey on the market this spring the first of 
June. We have the greater part of our honey 
commissioned by the grocerymen of our neighbor- 
ing towns. We makea combination stand for them 
to retail from, holding both comb and extracted 
honey. The stand has two shelves; the lower one 
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ON THE HICKORY AND WHITER-OAK. | 
Well, in regard to honey-dew there has been an | 
Woods have been 
strewn with it; but it seemed to be confined prin- 
In early 
spring it was on peach-trees. The frequent showers | 


Bees are quite rich in this sec- | 


Here in our own factory, over and over | 
to buzz and thump your hat as soon as you appear. 


This year has been the best, all things | 


# ; . | under the maple-trees, it seemed to have the 
considered, that we have ever known, for colonies | 
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| is glassed in front; the glass slips in from the top 
between two saw-cuts, making it easy to remove 
for cleaning, ete. On the backis a hinged door that 
drops down from the top, and is fastened in place 
by two buttons. It holds four sections long and two 
high and four thick. The top shelf holds two rows 
of Mason’s quart jars, and on top of them are two 
rows of pound tumblers, which, all together, makes 
avery fair display of honey. We are trying a few 
thousand sections made of veneering. They are aj! 
in one piece, and nailed. They seem to answer al! 
purposes for home market, but would not, we think, 
do for shipment, especially long distances. 
VIRGIN QUEENS WITH IMPERFECT WINGS. 

Have you ever had much trouble with virgin 
queens with imperfect wings? We are troubled 
very much that way this spring, as well as one of 
our neighboring bee-keepers. Our bees are mostly 
hybrids, but we can’t see but that they make as 
much honey and increase as the full-blood Italians. 
Our only objection is their crossness. Weare at pres- 
ent realizing 12‘, cts. for extracted and 20 cts. 
| for comb in one-pound sections. Comb honey takes 
the preference. C.D. & L. V. LEVERING. 

Wiota, Iowa, July 17, 1884. 

Yes, friend L., there is always more or 
less trouble with the queens with imperfect 
| wings, although we have had but compara- 
tively few this season. One advantage in 
using the lamp narsery is, that no hive is 
ever troubled with a queeen with bad wings. 
| for such are never allowed to go into the 
| hive at all; whereas if hatched in the natural 
| way they may leave the colony dwindling 
along for weeks before the trouble is dis- 
covered. Thanks for your description of 
your retail case. 


REPORT FROM A YOUNG BEE-KEEPER. 

We have 50 hives of bees; did not lose any last 
winter in the cellar; they have just begun to 
swarm; have had five come out; one went back 
| again after they were hived. What do you suppose 
| was the matter with them? We got 2090 Ibs. honey 
| last year, in comb, and sold it at 12% cts. They are 
making honey from white clover now. Why is it, 
| that when one goes out in the apiary, or anywhere 
near it, there are some bees always on hand to 
chase you? Itseems as though there were a few 
bees that did nothing but watch for you, and begin 


G. 8. Fox. 
Yes, my friend, I have often thought that 

there were just about so many mean, med- 

diesome sneaks around almost every apiary, 


Mitchellville, Towa. 


| that did nothing but fly around and pester a 
| body. 


These bees are always ready to steal ; 
and when we used to keep grape sugar out 


effect of calling these bees out of the way, 


Spica ar , cE We Pd | for they would rather sit there and steal a 
ever since the first maple-leaves began to form | Hoor quality of sugar than to go into the 
| fields and work for nice honey, as the others 


| did. 


HONEY FROM THE OAK, 

The season has been very unfavorable for bees in 
this locality; they have not stored a pound of sur- 
plus honey yet. The white sumac has gone and left 
the hives nearly empty; but the last week I found 
they were getting honey somewhere, and it puzzled 
me to find what they got it from; but finally I dis- 
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covered the source. They are gathering it from the 
young acorns. I gathered some specimens to send 
to you, but find the honey soon dries up; so by the 
time it would reach you there would be nothing. 
S. B. HOLDEN. 

Joplin, Jasper Co., Mo., July 2, 1884. 

You will notice, friend H., by our back | 
volumes, that this matter has come up a) 
great many times. Sometimes it seems as | 
though it were the work of insects, on the | 
prinespy of some that we tind on the honey- | 
dew; but at other times it seems to be the | 
natural secretion while the acorn is forming. | 


| 


THE DIFFERENCE. 

Well, my friend, we are having rain, rain, rain, 
until the chances for future support are gloomy in- 
deed. The farmers are lost in the grass, and the 
rivers are as full as they have been this past winter, 
and are still rising. Nearly every farmer you meet, 
has that indomitable long face. Ithas been raining 
about three days in the weck since the first of the 
year. 

The bees are still dying for something to eat. Al- 
though the fruit-bloom has come and gone, still 
there is nothing for them but pollen. I have fed 
away as much sugar as they are worth, and have 
still to keep it up or let them go dead, If these 
rains extended over the whole country, our hopes | 
would not only be “discouraging,” but certainly 
“blasted.” But we know God reigns; and He who 
cares for the sparrow will surely extend us_ his 
helping hand. Our faith is well fourded. 

Snyder, Ark., May 26, 1884. R. A. BETHUNE. 

Friend B., it seems a little funny to read a 
letter like the above, while every thing here 
is being parched up by the fierce drought, 
and we are studying books on irrigation, and 
meditating on the comparative expense of 
wind-mills compared with other arrange- | 
iments for elevating water and sprinkling | 
plants on the honey-farm. It seems to me I 
could get along with too much wet rather 
than no wet at all; but may be I would 
think differently after I had had a trial of it. 
There is one thing certain, however: we 
shall be: able to appreciate rain when it 
comes, just as you have learned to appreciate 
sunshine. ‘Truly God reigns, and he knows | 
better than we do what is best for us. I 
have been trying to learn to thank him for 
dry -weather. 











ALLEY'S DRONE AND QUEEN TRAP; AN IMPROVE- 
MENT SUGGESTED, 

This trap needs improvement; it does not work 
very well with my bees, as it hinders them too 
inuch, and it can not be regulated, as it is made at | 
present. On an old swarm it is better to have a| 
Jones zine. It will keep a queen. She is soon in 
the upper part of the trap, which has then a small | 
zine hole. Now, why not make them with a sliding | 
front zine, the same as onthe top of the trap, and 
sive two front zines to each trap — one with large | 
und one with small holes? The large one will keep | 
laying queen in,and the workers can pass out and 
in without hindrance. The small one is too small | 
for my bees to work with satisfaction; but those | 
who like the small holes can use that piece of zine, | 
or we can use them to keep virgin queens in. It is 
best to have the entrance open for the bees to work 
freely. Now, if we use a trap only to keep swarms 
in when we are not at home, or when we go to} 
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| church, we can slide the zine forward; and when we 
| want a free and open entrance, we can slide the 
| zine back. This takes but little time. Such a trap 
| is very useful, and we must regulate them accord- 
| ing to circumstances, and they must be made so it 
| will take but little time to do it. 


Friend Alley is a good queen-breeder, and he has 
made a good start in drone and queen traps. 
H. M. Moyer. 
Hill Church, Berks Co., Pa., July 14, 1884. 


THE TRANSLATION OF HUBER. 
Tam having Huber's works translated, and I find 


| in the first chapter that he used frame hives. Here 


is his description of his hive and frame: 

“T procured several small frames of fir a foot 
square and 15 lines (114 inches) in width; [I joined 
them all together by hinges, in such a way that they 
could be opened and shut at will, like the leaves of 
a book, and I covered the two outside frames with 
squares of glass, which represented the covers of 
the book. When we wished to employ hives of this 
form we took care to fix a comb of cells in the place 
of each of our frames. We then introduced the 
whole number of bees which we needed for each 
particular experiment; then by opening in succes- 
sion the different frames, we inspected several 
times every day each comb on both sides. There 

o hg : . . . 
was not, therefore, in these hives a single cell in 
which we could not follow at any time what was go- 
ing on. I could almost say that there was not a sin- 
gle bee which we did not know individually.” 


Duarte, Cal., July 7, 1884. W. W. BuIss. 


We were well aware, friend B., that Hu- 
ber used such a hive as is described in the 
above; but, if I am correct, it could hardly 
be called a movable-frame hive, after all. — [ 
am glad to hear that you are having a trans- 
lation of Huber made; but I presume you 
know it is a pretty expensive business to get 
it into print. 


IS IT SAFE TO GO INTO THE BEE BUSINESS? 

Iam an A BC bee-keeper. I transferred a swarm 
in the spring, just before the frost that killed fruit- 
blossoms. Bees nearly starved to death. They did 
not have half a pound of honey in the hive when I 
discovered that they were destitute. I fed them 
through a perforated tin under an inverted glass. 
Now for the result (I have a Simplicity hive). I put 
boxes on June 12, and up to date have taken 52 lbs. 
nice clover honey. A large swarm came off July 
9, which are working nicely. How is that for first 
handling of bees? I am inclined to follow the busi- 


| ness more extensively. Do you think the times and 


markets will warrant one in raising bees and honey 

asa business? Dothe chances to lose outnumber 

the chantes to make —- I mean in the matter of win- 

ter-killing and the like? I enjoy caring for my bees, 

and ean do any thing with them, and they seem to 

take it in good part. A. B. SCOFIELD. 
Olean, N. Y., July 12, 1884. 


I should say, friend S., it would be a safe 
thing for you to go ahead. I do not mean, 
to buy a lot of bees, but just go ahead with 
what you have now got. Increase and build 
up. They who take up the business out of a 
love for it, and go into it heart and soul, and 
at the same time have a determination to 
make the bees pay as they go along, as Doo- 
little did, can hardly make a failure; but 
those who take it up with the expectation 
of making money, and push ahead without 
judgment or a keen oe over the deb- 
its and credits, will very likely fail. It is 
like almost all other rural industries. 
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HORSEMINT, POLSON OAK, ETC. 

Horsemint grows here from one to four feet high, 
and my bees seldom notice it. They are mostly 
blacks. Did you ever know bees to work on poison- 
oak blossoms? It grows here by the thousands, and 
my bees work on it in great numbers. You say 
young queens never lay in drone-comb. I have had 
several young queens from 5 to 6 weeks old lay in 
drone-comb, right straight along. They do this in 
Simplicity hives too. Colonies with young queens 
build drone-comb right along. G. W. BEARD. 

Milano, Texas, June 28, 1884. 

So it seems, friend b., that even horsemint 
does not always yield honey.—We have had 
a good many reports of honey from the oak, 
put I do not know that I ever heard before 
the poison oak mentioned.—I do not think 
I said young queens nerer lay in drone-comb, 
did I? <At any rate, | should have said, 
they seldom lay in drone-comb, and their col- 
onies seldom build drone-comb; and I be- 
lieve this rule holds true, does it not? 

REPORT FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Judging from present appearances, the bee-keep- 
ers of Western New York will harvest the shortest 
crop of honey that has been taken in this locality 
for the past ten years. Since July Ist we have had 
cold weather, so that the flowers did not secrete 
honey; and even if the yield had been good, the 
weather has been too cold for bees to fly. For the 
past five or six days, basswood has been yielding a 
very little honey in the forenoon, and to-day the 
yield has been better all day, so that we have some 
hopes of a small surplus yet. At the present writ- 
ing our bees are strong, but have not one ounce of 
honey in boxes. G. W. STANLEY & Bro. 

Wyoming, N. Y., July 21, 1884. 


TOO MANY DRONES. 

Do drones everbecome so numerous as to injure 
the progress of the colony? I have two old colonies 
that sent out three swarms each, and then filled the 
frames in the upper story of the hive with comb, 
but do not fill it with honey. They seem to work 
hard, but there is about a pint of drones in these 
hives. The bees run them out every evening, and 
they pfle up at the entrance, and go back at night. 
If at any time the upper story is opened, an un- 
usual number of drones make their appearance. 

Moody, Tex., June 22, 1834. R. F. CLARK. 

Yes,*sir.'; Where the matter is not at- 
tended to, a great many hives have so many 
drones that they eat up the honey as fast as 
the bees can gather it ; and one great-reason 
why we get so much more honey by the 
modern system of management is because 
we repress the production of drones by 
comb fdn. 


THE PERFORATED ZINC, AGAIN. 

Jones bee-guard is received. It isa grand success— 
for the drones too, as it lets them through as well as 
the workers. Haven't you got them with a smaller 
inesh? It is of no earthly use. L. B. LIuvy. 

Sabetha, Kansas, July 18, 1884. 

The above is the first report of drones get- 
ting through, and it looks now as if drones 
varied in size, as well as workers. Yes, 
friend L., we have got zinc with a smaller 
perforation, but you will notice by our back 
humbers that a good many complain that 


this doesn’t let the workers through, We 
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‘an furnish drone-guards made of zine hay- 
ing the smaller perforations, just as well; 
and although there is but a hair’s breadth 
difference in the width of the perforations, it 
looks as if we should need a size just be- 
tween the two. 





ANTS, SULPHUR, CHICKEN CHOLERA, ETC. 

Tell Mr. Brooks to sprinkle flour of sulphur where 
the ants are troublesome; that will drive them 
away. If you have any doubt about it, try it your- 
self. Now Lhave given you a cure for ants, I hope 
some one will give a cure for chicken cholera, if 
there is any cure for it. GEORGE FAUSNIGHT. 

Middle Branch, Ohio, July 18, 1884. 

No doubt, friend F., the sulphur will an- 
swer in your house. or with your ants; but 
I confess, the number of remedies brought 
forward begins to make me a little skeptical. 
—Some time ago the juveniles tcok up the 
subject of chicken cholera; but there were 
so many remedies, and many notions (if you 
will excuse me for saying so) that I began to 
think the remedies were mostly guesses. 
The whole matter seems to be in some re- 
spects like the remedies for bee-stings. The 
trouble rights itself, usually, sooner or later, 
any way; and when the remedy is tried it 
gets the credit, whether it had any effect in 
the matter or not. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM THE BLUE RIDGE. 

I wish to give you a partial report of this season's 
work in my apiary of 45 colonies of bees. Up to 
date I have extracted four barrels of honey; two of 
the barrels hold 45 gallons apiece; have taken sev- 
eral hundred pounds of comb honey. 

SOURWOOD HONEY. 

My bees are now bringing in the sourwood honey, 
which is the most delicious honey to be found in 
this or any other country. I wish some live bee- 
keeper would move into the old Tarheel State —I 
mean North Carolina, with about 100 stands of Ital- 
ians, and let them gather that snow-white sourwood 
honey. There is a scope of country along the base 
of the Blue Ridge that 1 understand is lined with 
sourwood, and the coves in the mountains with linn 
and poplar. JOHN FARIS. 

Town House, Va., July 18, 1884. 


GETTING SURPLUS HONEY FROM QUEENLESS COL- 
ONIES. 2 

Last year we bought of you one tested queen and 
two of your dollar queens, all three Italians. We 
were well satisfied with them. The dollar queens 
were both pure, and far surpassed their royal tested 
sister. Of the former, one is quite superior-—-so 
much so thatI am raising queens only from her. 
For this purpose [ removed her in due time to a 
separate hive, performing the transfer toward 
nightfall, that the uneasiness among her loyal sub- 
jects, incident on her departure, might be relieved 
by sweet slumber. The bereaved colony, therefore, 
after the hours of repose, did not deem it necessary 
to indulge in much mourning; being very strong 
and business like, moreover, as American-born folks 
are apt to be, they began queen-cells immediately, 
are as active as may be desired, and bring in sur- 
plus honey as rapidly as any of their neighbors. 
Although queenless, they are not without brood in 
all stages, as 1 keep them constantly replenished 
with eggs. After the removal of the queen, I fear- 
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ed, lest, in their haste to replace her, they might 
puild cells on hatched larvee, but no such thing 
happened; on examination I found all the cells 
were built on eggs, and capped over on the same 
day. [um now looking forward to the tk of July, 
when [shall be able to cut them all out, and place 
them in their respective hives just in time to be 
hatehed. Lalways keep my bees very busy; when- 
ever there is any cleaning or mending of frames to 
be done, the job is set apart for late evening, or, 
again, for arainy day, not to lose any of the pre- 
cious moments God allows them to bring in the 
honey. A Bee-Friend trom Canada. 

Quebee, July 10, 1884. 

My friend, your test is not quite a fair one. 
If you kept the colony supplied with unsealed 
brood they were almost equivalent to a colo- 
ny witha queen. There is a difference in 
this respect, for most Italians will go on gath- 
ering honey for some time after the queen is 
taken away, While a colony of blacks or even 
hybrids would almost stop business at the 
loss of their queen. While | have known a 
few colonies that would store honey rapidly 
after their queen was taken away, it has 
with me been the exception rather than the 
rule. 


ADVANTAGE OF TIMELY FEEDING. 

Icommenced in the spring of 1883 with 8 stands; 
increased to 23 by natural swarming; one went to 
parts unknown. All the fore part/of the season was 
wet and cold, so they did not do much good. IT got 
10) lbs. extracted and 39 lbs. comb; the latter part of 
the season was so dry that buckwheat did no good. 
Had it not been for « flow of honey from a little pod 
on black-oak and black-jack, [should have lost all my 
bees, as T was sick in the fall, and my better half 
had not time to attend to them alone. 


HOW IL WINTERED. 

| doubled up six of the weakest, giving one colony 
all the honey of both. I went into winter quarters 
with 22 stands; I put nine in a root-house, made in 
asouth hill-side; 13 I wintered on summer stands. 
I came out this spring with the loss of five. Three 
were very weak. I do not see any difference in 
those I wintered outdoors. The ones in the root- 
house, | commenced to feed sugar syrup with a 
little honey mixed, as soon as it was warm enough 
for them to fly. By so doing I have got the most of 
them built up strong, and they are booming on 
White and alsike clover. Ihave had four swarms 
up to date; have extracted over 109 Ibs. honey from 
the strongest colonies. I am not quite through; 
think I can go through them again next week. 
Nearly all the bees died last winter; and had I not 
fed mine every warm day, | should have lost most 
ofthem. It has been so wet and cold ail spring, 
bees have not done_as well as they ought to. 

Now, Brother Root, may the good Lord bless you 
and yours. I consider Our Homes worth five times 
the cost, if I had never seen a bee. 

CHARLES L. GOUGH. 

Rock Spring, Mo., June 2, 1884. 


WINTERING WITH THE SPACES BETWEEN THE 
FRAMES CLOSED. 

I have noticed the bees in their own natural plan 
of wintering, where they fasten their comb to the 
top and sides of their home, and have thought, in 
fact have proved, that the % in. we give around 
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combs is fraught with winter danger. A few open- 
ings that the bees can close with their bodies at 
leisure are useful in allowing them to change their 
position according totheir honey stock; but further 
than this, all openings around the combs are objec- 
tionable, on account of the too free circulation of 
air, which extracts heat from them. My plan is to 
have the frames built full by reversing, and, at the 
approach of winter, turn the frames up ecndwise, 
most honey up, and piace division-boards close 
against them, and chaff cushions all around and 
over them. AsTuseaframe that is reversible in 
every shape, this is easily done. W. M. EGAN. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

I have often thought of what you say, 
friend E., and in some respects you may be 
right. Ihave tried wintering a strong col- 
ony with no protection over them except 
what they received by filling the space be- 
tween the combs with theirowu bodies. The 
colony died from exposure—at least, L think 
they did. With abundant ventilation below, 
perhaps it would do to have the upper part 
of the hive a solid box with the combs at- 
tached to it. I have just been wondering 
whether a small cheap wooden bowl would 
not be about as good as the Hill device, or 
better, providing there were plenty of lower 
ventilation. 


HONEY THAT CANDIES IN THE COMBS. 

About a week ago I saw in front of one of my 
hives on the alighting-board and on the ground, 
what I supposed to be granulated sugar. On in- 
quiry, no one had used sugar near the hives. On 
opening the hive I.found some comb nearly filled 
with the sugar. In cutting outa piece the sugar 
would fall out in lumps the size and shape of a cell. 
On making further search I found this sugar in 
most of the hives. Can you explain it? What can 
be done with it? Noone here knows. A. LOWER. 

Griffin, Ga., July 19, 1884. 

Friend L., I can give no explanation, more 
than to say we have a report from some lo- 
ality or other almost every year, of this 
kind of honey. I suppose the solid substance 
is asort of grape sugar formed by nature, 
and it contracts in solidifying, so as to loosen 
it enough to drop out of the cells. It seems 
to injure the sale of comb honey whenever it 
is found. No one has ever yet decided what 
lant it is that bees gather it from, so far as 

know. 


FRIEND POND'S OPINION OF THE DIFFERENT 
HONEY-KNIVES. 

The Bingham knife was received all right, and 
proves to be just the thing. I have two Novice 
honey-knives, but they are rather slender for un- 
capping—at least, I find them so; but for general 
purposes otherwise they are just the thing. I got 
one of your 10-cent trowels, but the steel in that did 
not prove first rate, and it did not grind well, so I 
gave itup. Ihave used the Bingham, and nothing 
could work better. JOSEPH E. PoNnpb, JR. 

Foxboro, Mass., June 3), 1884. 

Very likely the cheap trowels are not very 
finely tempered, for the price is too low. 
Many of the friends, however, find them to 
answer a very good purpose; and if they 
should be discarded as a honey-knife, they 
are worth the cost to use in the garden. 
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530 GLEANINGS IN 
ITALIANS AND RED CLOVER. 

I have heard the assertion made, that Italian 
bees could not or would not work on red clover. I 
should like to have all unbelievers here to-day, or 
any other day, to witness my yellow pets gathering 
honey from the red cups. I have a patch of four 
acres in white and red clover mixed, and the bees 
seem to be just as busy gathering from the red as 
they are from the white. 

In our market we get from 20 to 25 cts. per Ib. for 
comb honey and don't get enough to supply the de- 
mand. Is it any wonder that an old man like me 
should begin to stick up his cars and care for bees? 
I always loved the bees; and even when a little boy, 
45 years ago, I did not like to see father smother 
them to get their honey. To be sure, I liked the 
honey. M. FICKEL. 

Holton, Kansas, June 25, 1884. 


MORE ABOUT KEEPING AWAY ANTS. 

I would say, for the benefit of friend J. M. Brooks, 
page 457, in particular, and the bee-fraternity in 
general, that, in putting common salt around hon- 
ey-boxes and sugar-barrels, | have never been 
troubled with ants. Salt, when exposed to the air, 
is generally damp, and they will not crawl over it. 
I have put boxes filled with comb honey on the 
floor, and put salt around them, and have never 
found an ant on the combs; and I find by experi- 
ence that chaik marks around jars and boxes will 
generally keep them out. They do not like to crawl 
over chalk any better than they do salt. These 
may not be infallible, but I have always experi- 
enced the best results from them. 

HONEY FROM RED CLOVER, AGAIN. 

Bees have had quite a boom on red clover here this 
season. In the same field where white and red clo- 
ver are mixed, the most of the Italians left the 
white and were found on the red clover. I saw no 
black bees on the red, but plenty on the white. A 
friend slung about 18 or 20 Ibs. of the red-clover 


honey out,which tastes sweeter and pleasanter than | 


the white-clover honey. We know it was the red- 
clover honey, because he had slung the honey out 
just at the beginning of the boom, and threw it out 
the third or fourth day in the height of the boom. 
Ripley, 0., July 8, 1884. G. W. FORMAN. 
Is it nota fact, friends, that there are differ- 
ent kinds of ants, and that, while some will 
stop at a pinch of salt or a chalk mark, there 
are others that have no regard for such hin- 
drances ? 
HARVESTING BUCKWHEAT; WHO CAN TELL US THE 
BEST WAY TO DO (T? 
Please give in GLEANINGS the best method of har- 
vesting and thrashing buckwheat. 


Spring Station, Ky., July 17, 1884. LL. G. Lucas. 


Friend L., 1 have had but comparatively | 


little experience in this matter. However, I 
will tell you what I know about it, and 
doubtless some of those who raise buckwheat 
largely will correct me where I am wrong, 
and add what I omit. We cut the buck- 
wheat with a reaper, and after it has lain a 
little while, so as to cure partly, we twist it 
up into a little cock, say about enough for a 
good forkful. To prevent it being scattered 
around, it is wisped together so as to stand 
wind or rain. When it is dry enough to 
thrash out nicely we draw it directly to the 
machine. As it is great stuff to collect 
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_ dampness and mold, it ought never to be 
| stacked or stored away on mows. After the 
| seed is thrashed, be careful or it will mold. 
| Have it spread out on the floor where it can 
be raked over occasionally until thorough|y 
/dry; and even then, unless it is watched 
‘it is Jiable to collect dampness. It may 
be well to say, that now is about the 
| time tosow buckwheat in many localities. 
|In 1882 we got a fine crop, sowed the 15th of 
|; August; but the frost injured the seed 
| somewhat. The last of July or first of Ang- 
ust is perhaps the better time. 
| ey 

WHERE DID THE HONEY COME FROM? 
I wrote you a few days ago, asking if you could 
| tell me from what probable source my bees were 
| gathering honey. This morning early I noticed 
| them carrying pollen, and they were carrying some 
bright red pollen, some light yellow, and some dul! 
green, While many of them had no pollen at all. 
Can you tell from the pollen, from what source they 
were gathering honey? C. W. COSTELLO. 

Waterboro, York Co., Me., July 12, 1884. 

I confess, friend C.,it is rather a conun- 
|drum. If the pollen were all of one uniform 
color, we might try to decide; but from 
what you say, it looks as if they got honey 
from about four different sources. Perhaps 
every thing is just right for the secretion of 
honey, and therefore bees find honey on al- 
most every thing, as is sometimes the case. 


DO BEES VARY IN SIZE, AGAIN? 

In your reply to J. W. Martin, of Greenwood, Va., 
in your Notes and Queries, in July GLEANINGS, you 
say that bees are larger where fdn. is used, than 
| those built naturally. Ido not understand how that 
| can be,as fdn.is 5 cells toaninch (except yours), 
whereas my bees (and I suppose all bees are alike in 
cell-making) will make 14 cells to 3 inches, if they 
make perfect cells. Now, wouldn't the fdn. tend to 
diminish the size of the bees, instead of enlarging 
them? I buy my fdn. of you because you have cells 
a little larger, 144 to3inehes. What is the reason 
that the fdn. is not made just right? Is it because 
they draw it into drone-cells? My bees made some 
that I bought of you, into drone-cells. 





J. L. Hype. 
Pomfret Landing, Conn., July 11, 1884. 
Friend H., this is an old subject that has 

been gone over pretty thoroughly. If we 

/make fdn. with the cells too small—that is, 

| too closely together, the bees become both- 

ered, as it were, and occasionally make a 

| false cell, in order to give the requisite room. 

| Our first experiments were with cells 44. to 

' the inch, and these did very well generally, 

| but sometimes they would be converted into 

drone-comb, and a lot of drones were raised. 

Then we tried exactly five to the inch; and 

after a great many reports it was decided a 

little too small; ard as the size of cells we 

| make now seems to be just about the thing, 

/we have thought it best to let well enough 

‘alone. There are several mills now in use 

| that make 44 to the inch, and we have a few 

| people who say they prefer them. We have 

‘sometimes thought the bees from this fdn. 

were a little larger, but finally decided that 

cells a little large made no difference with 
the size of the bees, although cells a little too 
| small do certainly produce small bees. 
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PERFORATED ZINC HONEY-BOARDS. 
My Italian bees work nicely through the zinc 
honey-boards. The queen has never passed into 
the second stories. I would not be without the zine 
boards for any thing. Place a frame of brood in 
the center of the upper story if the bees are back- 
ward about working there. 
INTRODUCING GOOD QUEENS TO SMALL NUCLEI. 
| have lost two prolific queens by removing them 
trom full colonies to two-frame nuclei. They be- 
came disgusted, and “ walked out,” leaving the lit- 
tle colonies to “paddle their own canoes.” Put 
them in with four to six frames, and I think they 
would remain. W. E. H. SEARCY. 

Griflin, Ga., July 16, 1884. 

Friend S., 1 am sorry you did not tell us 
the size of perforated zinc you_ use — proba- 
bly, however, the large perforations. — I 
know itis not good policy to introduce very 
prolifie queens to small nuclei, for they will 
get the combs filled with eggs, and then 
leave the hive, as you say. I once had a 
large beautiful yellow queen reared in a 
small nucleus, but she would not lay an egg. 
After waiting several weeks I thought that 
I would, before destroying her, try her in a 
full colony. She commenced laying at once, 
and proved to be a good queen. 

TOO MANY BEES. 

1 wish to put a case to you, on which, if you have 
opportunity, you may give me your opinion. I have 
now 73 stocks. Iam ina poor country for bee for- 
age, and, if I started next season with, say, 30 or 40 
stocks, that is about as large a number as in an or- 
dinary season could be handled profitably. I can 
not tind sale for my surplus stocks. You say it is 
barbafous to brimstone them. What else can I do 
with them? J. K. EDWARDS. 

Anacostia, D. C., July 24, 1884. 

Friend E., it seems to me you can certain- 
ly tind sale for the bees at some price, either 
in your immediate neighborhood or by ad- 
vertising. If you have made a success of 
bee culture there must surely be more or 
less who are thinking of taking up the busi- 
ness, and who would like to get a colony or 
two forastart. I think I should advertise 
in the loeal papers. If you are prepared to 
furnish text-books on bee culture for the 
benelit of those who want to learn, this will 
pave the way. It seems to me there can 
hardly be a place in our land where bees can 
hot be sold to better advantage than to de- 
stroy them. Perhaps ‘some of our readers 
who see this notice will be willing to take 
them off your hands. 





TAKING THE LITTLE .BEES FOR AN EXAMPLE. 

My bees are in the old-fashioned hives, 4 boards 
iuiled together, and sticks across, but they are 
working finely, and filling up very fast. If they 
live over winter T-am going to get the Simplicity 
live, and transfer them. I am taking quite an in- 
terest in bees, and love to sit and watch the little 
'cllows come in so heavily laden, and often think if 
we worked as hard for our heavenly Master as they 
work, how much better would this world be. If my 
bees do not live over, T am going to send to you in 
the spring and get a start,as I am bound to have 
bees, Geo. W. LEGG. 

Latham, Ohio, July 16, 1884. 





TWO SWARMS IN ONE DAY FROM THE SAME COLONY. 

In the spring I had 4 colonies of bees; now I have 
8, besides one I sold, and T have taken about 130 Ibs. 
of honey. I had one colony that sent out a first 
swarm in the morning; they settled, and TI hived 
them, and that evening they sent another swarm; 
but I soon found that the first swarm had no queen. 
I gave them a queen-cell containing a young queen, 
and they went right to work. 

MICHAEL U. HARBOLD. 

Underwood, Ind., July 23, 1884. 

Friend H., there are two very singular 
things in the above. One is, that a swarm 
should go out without a queen; and the 
other is, that they should send out two 
swarms in one day. I presume likely you 
hived the swarm with a frame of brood, and 
this caused them to stay, and very likely 
you hived them so quickly that they did not 
lave a chance to go back as they would have 
done when they discovered the old queen 

yas not with them. Iam inclined to think, 
however, that a large part of them did go 
back, and these made enough to try it again, 
and this last time they succeeded in taking 
the old queen along with them. 


QUEENS CROSSING THE OCEAN BY MAIL; MORE 
SUCCESS. 

In your reply to one of your correspondents in the 
issue for July 15, you asked if any others have re- 
ceived queens from Frank Benton, Germany, by 
mail, in good order. IT also have received one by 
mail in as good condition, apparently, as those from 
Ohio or Michigan. She was mailed at Munich, July 
2d, arrived here July 17. There were 6 bees dead 
and 15 alive, besides the queen, all fine and lively; 
the sugar candy about half consumed. The re- 
maining candy in one side of the cage was in good 
condition. The cage was all wood, and no provision 
for water. C. L. Brooks. 

Deansville, N. Y., July 21, 1884. 


QUEENS ACROSS THE OCEAN, AGAIN. 

In GLEANINGS of the lth, I see F. W. Burgess re- 
ceived a queen from Benton by mail. You ask, 
“Has any one else been equally successful?’ 1 
have the pleasure to so report. IT received in one 
cage two queens that were shipped July 2, arriving 
here on the 17th as lively as crickets, not u dead bee. 
Another one came on the morning of the 19th, post- 
marked Munich, ‘Ger., July 7. This one had two 
dead bees only. The cages are very simple in con- 
struction, and the most remarkable part of it was, 
not a drop of water in their cages, showing conclu- 
sively that. water is not necessary in shipping 
queens, provided the candy is in proper condition. 

Coatesville, Pa., July 25, 1884. Geo. H. REESS. 

Friend R., I am greatly rejoiced to hear of 
your success. If you will mail me one of 
those cages I will have an engraving made 
of it. Itis certainly a matter for which we 
may well be thankful, that it is now. fully 
demonstrated there is no need of water in a 
cage, even for long distances. If they go 
across the ocean they will go anywhere else. 
It seems to me we might almost give three 
cheers for the success of this thing we have 
been so long anxious about. 





BASSWOOD A FAILURE. 
Bees were doing finely here before the first of 
July; but about that time the drought began totake 
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effect, drying up the white clover, and, when bass- 
wood-blossoms opened, the atmospheric conditions 
were as follows: Nights very cool; high wind from 
the north and north-east during the day. What 
would you think of the honey prospects, with your 
bees employing the greater part of their time in 
killing off drones, and trying to rob, right in the 
midst of basswood-bloom? S. P. YODER. 
East Lewistown, 0O., July 21, 1884. 


WHAT SHALL WE PLANT FOR HONEY? 

What plants are the best honey-producers, which 
the best pollen? Do corn-tassels contain any honey? 
Does any blossom contain both pollen and honey? 

Eddyville, lowa, July 24, 1884. F. W. SCHAFER. 

See Remindery in this number.—Sweet 
corn seems to produce about as much pollen 
as any plant we know of, and we are plant- 
ing some now for that very purpose. If the 
frost holds off, we shall probably get some 
roasting-ears. If it does not, we shall have 
pollen for the bees, and fodder for the stock. 
—Most plants that yield honey also yield 
pollen. 


THE USE OF SLANG WORDS, 

I like your article on “slang” in your issue of 
July 15. While none more thoroughly detest the 
use of slang ard questionable language than my- 
self, there is no good in being “too utterly utter.” 
Many apt quotations become slangy when used too 
frequently, or wrongly applied. “ Asa man think- 
eth in his heart, so is he,”’ and I conceive that purity 
of language depends as much upon the listener us 
upon the speaker. All language should be pure, 
and would be, were it not used to express impure 
thoughts. Sporting men and women, many of 
whom pride themselves on the use of choice lan- 
guage, are continually prostituting the very purest; 
but are we all to be presumed to be up or down 
with their times, when such may adopt our modes 
of expression? I trust not. J.H. W. 

Malvern, la., July, 1884. 


HOW TO GET BEES OUT OF THE BOXES. 

Probably the following plan will meet the wants 
of W. D. Ganse, on page 477 of GLEANINGS. The 
plan usually practised by bee-men in this section, 
who use nothing but boxes, holding 18 or 20 Ibs. of 
honey, on top of the gum or box hive, with 2 or 3 
(usually) inch holes for bee entrances through top 
of hive into the box, is to take off these boxes when 
filled and carry them into a dark room and set 
them in there, letting them remain until the bees 
voluntarily come out and go back to the hive, which, 
it appears, they always do during the day, if there 
is a small light-hole to some part of the room 
through which they can pass out. Generally, our 
box-hive bee-keepers know nothing of bee-smokers. 

BEE-KEEPING ON THE OLD PLAN. 

There is a bee-keeper (a lady and her son) in Pan- 
der Co., N. C., who has 300 stands of black bees, in 
black gum and cypress gum hives-—sections of the 
hollow of these trees cleared out and head put on. 
They usually brimstone from 50 to 125 gums each 
year, and squeeze out the honey by hand, for which 
they get from 60 c. to $1.00 a gallon. This family 
has kept bees for the last 15 years in this manner, 
at the same place; they are immediately on the edge 
of Cape Fear River swamp, 20 miles N.W. of Wil- 
mington, N. C. A. L. SWINSON. 

Goldsboro, N, C., July 26, 1884. 
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REPORES KNGOURAGING. 
AN ENCOURAGING REPORT FROM CALIFORNIA. 
UR apiary of 100 swarms has been increased to 
g P 170; doubled up the new’ swarms til! 
Ki the hives were full of bees, consequently 
we are getting some honey. They have 
extracted over 3000 Ibs., and expect as 
much more at least. Itis just lovely honey. It is 
very white, and tastes like white sugar. 

Kind wishes to you and family, and a kiss for 
that blessed baby, right on his juicy little mouth. 
God bless the babies! KATIE HILTON. 

Los Alamos, Cal., July, 1884. 

THE HORSEMINT OF TEXAS FOR 1884. 

We have the finest crop of horsemint I ever saw 
before. Our bees are booming. I have put on the 
third box on some of my stands. 

Arlington, Texas, June 30, 1884. 


J.P. Ross. 


Bees are booming. We have not had such a sea- 
son since this branch of industry was developed in 
this section of the country. I have about 200 stands 
of bees, and have taken 8000 Ibs. of the finest honey 
I ever saw. FB. R. Crist. 

Lompoc, Cal., June 12, 1884. 


1450 LBS. EXTRACTED AND 105 LBS. COMB HOENY, 
FROM — COLONIES. 

It has been a good season for honey this year. | 
have taken 1450 Ibs. extracted, and 105 Ibs. comb, al! 
white, since the 138th of last month, and still it 
comes. I will give full report when season closes. 
One swarm has given 100 Ibs. C. W. PHELPS. 

Tioga Center, N. Y., July 23, 1884. 

And you don’t tell us how many syarms 
you had either. 








AN ENCOURAGING REPORT FROM A SMALL BEE- 
KEEPER. 

IT send you my report for this summer: I com- 
menced with 3 stands—one of Italians and 2 blacks. 
There was not more than 1 |b, of them all together. 
Now I have 5 strong stands, all Italians. I raised 
queens myself, except one that a friend gave me. 
The honey-flow was cut short here by the dry 
weather. There were the greatest honey-dews here 
that have been known for years. I am going to 
build my bees up, and have them strong for another 
season. F. P. SMITH. 

Greenwood, W. Va., July 24, 1884. 


REPORT GOOD AND BAD. 

Bees are doing very wellso far this season. I had 
eight strong swarms in the fall; lost four of them; 
all had plenty of honey, so they were not starved to 
death. I fed those that pulled through, and have 
been amply repaid for the trouble. First swarm 
came out on the 3d of June, and on the 30th they 
had built 8 frames of brood and 30 lbs. of beautiful 
white-clover honey in the upper story. Two others 
are doing equally well. Report now stands just like 
this: 8—4—1l, and one swarm went off to make 
call somewhere, and forgot to come back. 

GEORGE R. HUMBERSTONE. 

East Tcledo, Ohio. _ 

CHEAP HONEY IN CALIFORNIA. 

We have plenty of honey, but smal) demand, and 
offers of only from 4 to 6 cts. per lb. The cans and 
cases and hired help take money down so we are 
short just now. We had 100 swarms, spring count, 
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170 now, and 6 tons of honey as the season’s work. 
We shall be apt to have a little more of inferior 
honey, but that is not counted generally. To show 
what two men can do,I must tell you of the amount 
Mr. Hilton and the hired man did the 17th of May. 
They commenced extracting at 1.30 P. M., and ex- 
tracted 850 Ibs., and quit at 6.30 p.m. I think that 
was lively work; 650 is the usual afternoon's work. 
Los Alamos, Cal., July 1, 1884. Mrs. HILTON. 


430 LBS, PER COLONY FOR TEXAS. 

I have at present 430 Ibs. of honey percolony, with 
1000 or 1200 more ready to come. I have extracted 
from supers only. My lower stories are too much 
crowded with honey and pollen for the usual mid- 
summer breeding, but I shall leave them as they 
are, a8 Tam satisfied with my yield, and shall very 
likely get a ton or two more, anyhow. I will, if you 
wish, give a full report at the close of the season. 
[um only an amateur. C. A, WHEELER. 

Selma, Texas, July 13, 1884. 

Why. friend W., this is truly wonderful ; 
but you have neglected to tell us how many 
colonies you have. If you have only three 
or four, and they are extra good ones, it is 
not so extraordinary ; butif you have an api- 
ary of forty or fifty, itis one of the best re- 
ports ever made. Why not always give your 
number, as friend C. C. Miller has so vehe- 
mently requested? 











a Nowns AND QUERIES. 








FUN AND HARD WORK BOTH TOGETHER. 
AM in just the condition that friend Hutchinson, 
of the Banner Apiary, is, only a little more so, 
as Thave no hurt brother for company; but it 
is lots of fun,even if IT do have to getup at3 
o'clock in the morning, and work until nine at 
night, without any noonirg; but it will be over in 
ten or fifteen days, and then we can have time to 
look around and figure the results. 

Sodus, Mich., July , 1884, 





Wa. L. KING. 


Poor season here for honey. Dry weather; only 
about 1000 Ibs. from 33; increase 34. I extracted, 
the latter part of June, 200 lbs. of the genuine 
honey-dew honey—dark, but very thick and good. 

Creighton, O., July 17, 1884. A. H. DUFF. 


REMEDY FOR ANTS. 

Five cents’ worth of tartar emetic in a sauce-plate 
wet with sweetened water, put in their way, and left 
for the summer. W. P. IRISH. 

Norton Center, O., July 14, 1884. 





ONE PECK INSTEAD OF THREE PECKS OF BUCK- 
WHEAT TO THE ACRE. 
| have ten acres of buckwheat or more sown with 
ten pecks of seed, which I think will beat your al- 
lowance of three pecks to the acre for buckwheat 
or honey, if the frost don’t get it too soon. 
Glidden, Iowa, July 20, 1884. DAVID EpPERT. 








BEES IN BURMAH, “ 

Last January I saw in Singapore, upon a tree in 
the hotel yard, a large colony of bees. They had no 
hive nor covering; had been there several months. 
Like the other natives, they did very little work. 
They were high up ona large limb, and no comb 
was to be seen. I was reminded that necessity is 
the mother of industry. H. D. STILEs. 

Vineland, N. J., July 12, 1884. 





ANTS, ONCE MORE. 

I see that J. M. Brooks wants to know how to get 
rid of the little pests, red ants. Please tell him to 
soeatter tansy around on the floor and shelves of his 
honey-room quite freely. I think this will give him 
satisfaction. So far it gave us good satisfaction in 
the cellar and cupboards when infested with the 
little pests. I have not been troubled at all in my 
honey-room so far. A. F. YODER. 

Goshen, Ind., July 23, 1884. 


BEE-STINGS AND ANTS. 

I think Mrs. Hayhurst gets it about right, when 
she says cold water in preference to whisky for bee- 
stings. The only thing I do is to have a pan of cold 
water ready when I go amongst the bees; and if 
any chance to sting me, I just put cold water on, 
and the pain is gone immediately. If Mr. E. D. 
Howell will strew tansy around the floor of his hon- 
ey-room it will rid out the ants, or around the bee- 
hives either. GEO. W. PUTNAM. 

Holland, lowa, July 7, 1884. 


PLENTY OF WORK AT GOOD WAGES. 

Iam very busy making bee-hives, and transfer- 
ring for my neighbors. I made $9.75 in three days, 
making hives and transferring. F. P. SMITH. 

Greenwood, W. Va., May 1), 1884. 

{Friend 8., when you become expert inthe busi- 
ness, SO you can do a job of transferring quickly 
and nicely, and keep in stoek good accurate hives 
to receive the transferred bees, you will find you 
will always have plenty of work to do, and good 
pay.] iat oA 
ABOUT THE EXTRACTED HONEY THAT WOULDN'T 

SELL. 

As for the honey, I have none. I sold all I had, 
and could have sold as much more of just that kind 
of honey here at home; and when I got my extract- 
or I was told that I could not sell extracted honey 
here—that they would not buy it; but I carried a 
sample up town to show; and as quick as they saw 
it they all wanted some of it. 1 sold out at 20 cents 
per lb. We had only about three weeks of a good 
flow of honey, and that was the last of May and the 
first of June. Bees are doing well. 

E. CRUDGINGTON. 

Breckenridge, Texas, July 24, 1884. 





BORAX FOR ANTS, 

If Mr. Brooks will scatter borax on his honey- 
table, I think it will keep the ants away. While in 
the tropics the ants were a great pest, and I found 
it the best remedy, either in lumps or pulverized. 
The pans of water in which he puts the legs of the 
table will have to be removed often, as they will 
not prevent ants getting on it. py We, 

Lewistown, Pa., July 15, 1884. 

{You will notice, friend T., that the same thing is 
given in the ABC book. Where they get into 
houses and around tables, however, we have not 
found it to work so well, for the borax needs to be 
wet by the rain to make it offensive to them. ] 


HOW MANY FRAMES ARE NEEDED FOR BROOD AND 
FOR WINTER STORES? 


In using the Simplicity hives with seven brood- 
frames and two wide ones for sections, how do you 
manage about these last ones! Are seven brood- 
frames enough to rear brood and store honey for 
winter, and do you leave the wide frames in the 
whole year? GUSTAVE GROSS. 

Greenville, Tll., June 17, 1884. 

{Friend G., I think seven frames are a great plen- 
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ty, both for brood, and, after the honey-season is | 


past, to contain winter stores; in fact, I would 
much rather have .them in. seven frames than in a 
greater number.. When we are working for comb 
honey, the space of the other three frames is oceu- 
pied by two wide frames holding sections — one. in 
each side. . In the winter time a chaff division-board 
takes the place of these two wide frames. The 
wide frames with sections are never left in the 
hives when the bees are not gathering honey, be- 


cause both sections and combs would become dark | 


and unsightly.] 








son is about over, and perhaps many of 
the friends have had experience in rob- 
bing. Look out forit. If you do any 
more dividing, work carefully, keep 
the entrances small, and division-boards up 
to one side of the brood. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

It is a good time now to sow buckwheat. 
Although many farmers have a prejudice 
against making the ground rich, my experi- 
ence has been that it pays to prepare it as 
well as forany othercrop. It grows quickly, 
and must have a large amount of food. 
Neighbor H. suggests that clay soils will 
bear manuring and phosphate, perhaps bet- 
ter than a sandy soil. It is pretty generally 
a safe investment, for the grain is worth all 
expenses, even if you don’t get a crop of 
honey. 





SEVEN-TOP TURNIP. 

It will do now, also, to sow seven-top tur- 
nip ; but unless you have good deep rich soil, 
it will be labor thrown away. <As it is so 
liable to be thrown out by the roots in win- 
ter, an underdrained soil is better. Of 
course, a sandy subsoil will be pretty much 
the same thing. The only drawback in sow- 
ing it so early in our locality is the. black 
flea. Itisa great pest with us, especially 
during dry seasons. Of course, the seven- 
top turnip does not give any bloom until 
next spring. Besides the honey it yields, 
it is excellent for greensif its growth is rank; 
and if you do not care for the seed, you 
ean turn it under after blossoming, and 
it puts the ground in excellent condition for 
corn or other crops. 

SUMMER OR WINTER RAPE. 

Both of these ordinarily pay for seed, even 
if we care nothing for the honey ; therefore 
they are a pretty safeinvestment. Rape will 


blossom yet this fall, if sown now or even 
later. The winter rape is so much like the 


seven-top turnip, that Tam at present un- 
able to point out the difference. 
ALSIKE AND WHITE CLOVER 
May also be sown now, but they are usually 
sown in the spring, I believe; in fact, I 
should be glad of reports from fall sowing. 
SWEET CLOVER. 

This can also be sown in the fall; and if it 
gets a good start it will make a heavy bloom 
next season. 


nothing else, I am still a little backward 
about advising sowing it, unless it should be 
a small patch, for experiment. 


BORAGE. 


Borage may be sown so as to produce 
bloom this fall; but as it furnishes nothing 
of any value except honey, I would not rec- 
ommend much of it. Of course, the seed js 
worth something, although there is*but lit- 
' tle demand for it. As it is quite difficult to 
gather, the seed is worth about 75 cents per 
pound. 

QUEEN-REARING IN THE FALL AND SUM- 
MER MONTHS. 

Where bee-keepers get no more honey, 
quite a little income may be obtained from 
queen-rearing, providing you have a market 
for them. Where one has acquired a repu- 
tation for promptness, and for nice queens, 
he usually has as many orders as he can fill, 
clear up until we have freezing weather. 
Our two apiaries (our Own and.one belong- 
ing to Neighbor H.), comprising now about 
700. colonies, are crowded to their. utmost 
‘apacity to supply daily orders for queens. 
To see our boys take queens, out. of the lamp 
nursery, and introduce them.at once as fast 
as they can walk around to the hives, would 
make one smile who has heard about the 
difficulty of introducing queens just hatehed. 
During this warm summer weather they have 
another kind of nursery which they call the 
**hatcher,”’ for short. It is simply.a, piece 
of plank about an’ineh and a half thick, and 
the size of the brood-nest, bored as full of 
14-inch holes ascan be. One side is covered 
with wire cloth, and it is then set over a 
very powerful colony in a chaff hive; then 
the enameled sheet, and lastly a chaff eush- 
ion. No food is furnished for the young 
queens, for we expect: to be around to take 
them out as fast as they-hatch. These 
queens are just picked up with. the fingers, 
and set down by the entrance of a queenless 
hive, and the loss in introducing this way is 
much less than inserting queen-cells by any 
plan we have ever tried; and instead of a 
queen-cell we have a live queen. 

Now, at the risk of having some of the 
friends think [am advertising here, I want 
to say that queens reared in so large an api- 
ary as ours, where they are all Italians, 
stand a much better chance of being purely 
fertilized. During the spring we were com- 
pelled to buy queens heavily, most of them 
coming from friends in the South; and when 
these were received, any surplus, we intro- 

duced to our own - queen-rearing colonies. 
But I am sorry: to say, that a very much larg- 
er proportion of them turned out hybrids 
than those of our own raising ; for the fact is, 
we have not at present a black nor hybrid 
queen in either apiary, and have not had for 
some time; therefore our queens can not 
very well We other than purely fertilized. 
About the only advantage in tested queens 
from our apiary now is, that they are tested for 
disposition, while we know nothing about 
what the temper of untested queens will be. 
So far as honey-gathering is concerned,’ we 
do not have very much opportunity to test 
the queen in this respect, for we hardly ever 








As sweet clover is raised for honey, and 


keep them long enough. 
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Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow,.—VPs, 51:7 
We will pay 10 cents each for GLEANINGS of April 
15, 1884. 


HORSEMINT SEED. 

We have now on hand a large stock of good fresh 
seed at 20 cents per ounce, or $2.00 per Ib., postage | 
added. If you want only a “pinch” to try it, the 
price will be 5 cents for 5 cents’ worth. 


WAX seems to be taking its usual tumble after | 
the honey season is over, and until further notice 
we can pay only 30 ets. cash or 32 cts. trade. Tf any- 
body wants to buy, we can furnish any quantity at 
35 ets., which latter price is act what we paid for it. 


REDUCTION ON THE PRICE OF SEED BUCKWHEAT. 

Untit further notice we will furnish common 
buckwheat for $1.25 per bushel; silverhull, $1.50, 
and common gray, $1.50. Prices for less than a 
bushel will be as per price list. 


We have on our table a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of the book called “ Bees and Honey,” by the 
editor of the American Bee-Journal. Friend New- 
man treats the subject in a general way, not confin- 
ing his remarks to any particular hive or any par- 
ticular system of management. The book is very 
nicely gotten up, and is full of pictures. Price, in 
cloth, $1.00; in paper, 75 ects. We can furnish it at 
the above prices. 


THE HONBY-DEW TROUBLES; REDUCTION IN THE 
PRICE OF HONEY. 

Tus has proven a pretty bad thing for most lo- 
calities, yet we have succeeded in making some 
purchases of some very nice honey, at a price so 
low that we can now not only sell a nice article for 
10 ets. per lb., retail, but for a 58-lb. package—the 
contents of a 5-gallon iron-jacket can—we can make 
the price 9 cts.; ard as the cans are now reduced to 
58 ets., the whole package, can and honey, will 
amount to only $5.80. We have it all ready to ship 
by the first train, and in these cans it will go safely 
cither by express or freight. We have both white 
clover, and basswood and white clover mixed, and 
the quality is equal to any thing we ever sold. 


\ ONE- QUART HONEY- PALL WITH RAISED COVER, | 
FOR ONLY FIVE CENTS. 

We have succeeded in getting a very pretty tin | 
pail, with a neat nicely fitting cover, so that we can | 
sella single one for5 cents. We might sell 10 of | 
them for 48 ets.; but if anybody should buy 10, we | 
should have to furnish a box to put them in, and | 
that would take off the small margin of profit, so 
we shall have to say one pail, 5 cts.; 10 pails, 50 cts.; 
ind 100 pails for $4.75. Please do not order less ! 
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| than 100 wash friends, for they come all boxed up, 
100 in a box, and we do not make profit enough on 
res to pay for opening a bex: and dividing the 


| package. We can send youa sample by mail, if 


you wish, for8 cts. extra for postage. It may get 
smashed, it is true; but you can see what it is like, 


| evenif itdoes. The regular 3-lb. Jones labels will 
| fit these pails very nice ly. 


TELL US JUST WHAT YOU WANT. 

MANY have been the sad complaints during the 
past few weeks, from those who got something that 
they did not want; and one great :trouble is, that 
our, friends did not tell us what they wanted, until 
after the woods had been received. As an illustra- 
tion: A customer returned a box of 20 Ibs. of fdn., 


- | because it was not the size he thought he ordered. 


His boy wrote the letter, and simply said, * Our 
frames are 13x9!4."" The order came in the latter part 


| of May, and the fdn. was wanted at once. We sent 
| exactly the kind needed for frames of the above 
| dimensions, leaving the margins at the sides and 


ends as stated in our price list. Now our friend 
says he wanted foundation 13x9'4. It seems to me a 
little hard that we should bear the blame under the 
circumstances; yet if | were to wait and write back 
to every one of you who make an order, for further 
particulars, | fear I should be blamed worse than I 
am now, for I have tried it a few times. Now, then, 
please do not write to us the size of your frames or 


| the size of your hives, but tell us exactly the size 
| you want your fdn., or your sections or your 


frames made. Do not leave us to do the figuring 
nor the calculating, for we shall have to be more 
than human to hit it every time while people have 
such different ways of thinking and expressing 
themselves. 





ALSIKE AND RED CLOVER, AND THE WONDERFUL 
VITALITY OF THE SEED. 

ONE of our neighbors has just been in, and in 
making the remark that he considered alsike clover 
ahead of red for any purpose for which clover is 
used, gave me the following circumstance: Several 
years ago he hada nice field of alsike, which was 
cut.twice for hay at the proper time. The-next 
year it was plowed under, and corn planted on the 
ground. After the corn he raised acrop of oats, 
then sowed the piece to wheat, and seeded it down 
to timothy. This spring, to his astonishment, he 
had a beautiful field of alsike along with the timo- 
thy, the seed having lain dormant inthe soil for 
three or four years. This reminds me of a circum- 


| stance recently brought up. One of our customers 


purchased of us some alsike. We purchased the 
seed at the time of the great scarcity, and paid 
about $14.00 per bushel for it, and the seed seemed 
to be nice and clean. Our customer sowed it; but 
when it came up, about half of the field was almost 
all red clover. He wrote to us complaining, saying 
he thought that we must, by mistake, have put two 
kinds of seedin the bag. Now, we could not have 
put in red clover, because at the time we sold the 
alsike we had never had any red on our premises. 
Where, then, did his red clover come from? I can 
not, of course, be positive; but it seems to me that 
perhaps red clover had been sown on this ground 
years before; and in preparing the ground for 
alsike, the circumstances were for the first time 


| favorable to the germination of the old clover seed. 


Something like this happens quite frequently in 
preparing ground, although Ido not remember to 
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have ever seen a part of a field produce red clover 
in just this way. 


For the first time in the life of GLEANINGS we 
have got up to 7000 and a little over, for we are now 
just 7131. 


CORRECTION. 
In the advertisement of friend J. H. Reed, Or- 
leans, Ind., which appears on the cover, please read 
“Ten per cent discount on five or more,” instead of 
Sifty. 
DECLINE IN THE PRICE OF SECTIONS. 
Unt further notice we will fill orders for sec- 
tions as well as for fdn. at a discount of 10 per cent 
from list prices, and we can give you nice goods, 
almost by first train. Lots of the boys and girls are 
wanting work just now, you see. Will it not bea 
good idea to have your odd sizes made up now, so as 
to be sure to be ready when next season comes? 


HORSEMINT HONEY NOT BAD, AFTER ALL. 
Mrs. MAGGIE GOODRICH, Massie, Hill Co., Texas, 
sends us a sample of horsemint honey, of a beauti- 
ful bright amber color, and of a flavor so fine that 
all the family, even down to baby Huber, smacked 
their lips over it and wanted more, If our friends 
have much more of it like the above, we might al- 
most give three cheers for the quality as well as 
quantity of the horsemint honey of Texas. 





RAISED-COVER HONEY-PAILS. 

ASIDE from the low rates given on 1-quart pails, 
we can now furnish pint pails, putupin boxes of 
100 each, for an even $4.00; 2-quart pails for $6.50; 
3-quart pails, $10.00, and 4-quart pails for $12.50. As 
these are new prices, and a good deal lower than 
any thing we have ever advertised, please refer to 
this editorial when you make an order. At present 
we can not give the above rates unless a whole 
hundred is ordered. They are made by a new pro- 
cess, and almost entirely by machinery. If any of 
these new pails leak, I have never yet seen or heard 
of one; and,in fact, the plan on which they are 
made makes it next to impossible. It isthe same 
pail we have been selling so largely in nests at 4¢ 
cts. per nest of five different sizes; namely %, 1, 2, 
3,and 4 quarts. We will try to give you an en- 
graving in our next issue. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The next regular convention of the Hamilton 
and Tipton Co. Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at Ekin, Tipton Co., Ind., on Thursday, Aug. 7, 
1884. JOHN FRITZ. 

The Southern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet at DuQuoin, Ill., in the Opera House, at 
lp. M., August 14, 1884. All bee-keepers are cor- 
dially invited. MERWIN STONE, Sec. 

The Tri-State Fair of Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana, 
will be held at Toledo, Sept. 8 to 13inclusive. Among 
the premiums we note the following: Bést display 
of comb honey in marketable shape, $25.00; best of 
extracted, crop of 1884, $25.00; best display.of comb 
honey by a lady, $10.00; best colony of bees, $5.00. 
Equally liberal premiums are offered on all the im- 
plements usually used in bee culture. The man- 
agers of the Fair seem to be fully awake to the al- 
ready important position that apiculture now holds 
in our country, and seem to be doing all they can 
to promote its still further growth. Spécial low 
rates of fare are offered by the countless lines of 














KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


GLEANINGS is the best advertising medium I know 
of. Have had more orders than I could fill. 
Wentworth, N. H., July 18, 1884. S. F. Rep. 





I got the foundation machine all right, and it 
works like acharm. I can beat any sample of fdn, 
you ever sent me. H. F. Banaan. 

Border Plains, Ia., July, 18%4. 








Every thing was perfectly satisfactory. We en- 
joyed the maple ane very much, and the baby 
thought the little pail so cute. KATIE HILTON, 

Los Alamos, Cal., July, 1884. 

The balloon came and went up all right and de- 
lighted allof us. Please accept my thanks for your 
kindness in sending it. GRACIE ASPINWALL, 

Harrison, Minn., July 23, 1884. 


THE WATERBURY WATCHES. 


Inclosed find 810.0). Please send me three Water- 
bury watches; they are praised by everybody who 
has seen mine. CHAS. GUTEKUNST. 

Bayou Chene, La., June 20, 1884. 


Well, let me say to you, friend Root, that it is a 
pleasure to deal with such a man as you are. Ey- 
ery thing I ever sent to you for came up all right, 
and you have my best wishes and respects in all of 
your aaa ie E. CRUDGINTON. 

' Breckenridge, Texas, July 24, 1884. 
A POUND OF BEES IN MAY. 

The pound of bees I had of you the last of May 
are now a prosperous colony, = are storing in the 
boxes. In point of numbers they are fully double 
what a colony of blacks is which I bought in Feb. 
for $10.00. I am very much pleased with them. 

My bees are gathering honey faster now than at 
any other time this reer. and I can not find out 
where they are getting it. The white and red clo- 
vers are in bloom, but not a bee is to be seen on 
them, although they worked almost exclusively on 
white clover 10 days ago. C. W. COSTELLOW. 

Waterborough, Maine, July 8, 1884. 


HOW TO MAKE SLAP-JACKS COME OUT EVEN. 


The queen I got from you is a fine one, and she is 
laying. I have taken brood from her, and placed in 
a queenless colony to get queen-cells. She came to 
me alaying queen. What will the queens be that | 
get from those cells—Italians or hybrids? Last year 
was my first experience in bee culture, and I am 
just beginning to find out how green Iam; but 
GLEANINGS andthe A BC help me in every thing 
but one. They don't tell a fellow how to make nice 
comb honey (which I have) and slap jacks come out 
even at breakfast. 

I have 10 stocks, and I have had but little increase 
this season. Now is it too late for me to build up 
stocks with the queens | rear this late? 

A German friend of mine wants a bee-book, but 
can't read English. Is the A B C published in Ger- 
man? D. F. Lewis. 
DeForest, Ind., July 24, 1884. 

[Come to think of it, friend L., I do not think that 
I know of any way.—In regard to the German bee- 
book, we are talking about having it translated into 
German; but as it is being constantly printed and al- 
most constantly revised, we should have to go tothe 
expense of German type and another printing-press, 
for what Lsee. Will it not be best for our German 
brother to learn to read English yet awhile?] 


The goods ordered of you came safely to hand, 
and, after unpacking and admiring the taste and 
neatness with which they were pat up, my husband 
turned to me and said, ‘“* Now, I want you to write 
Mr. Root a letter of thanks, for it is sucha satis- 
faction to deal with such aman.” AndI want to 
say ‘% here, friends, you who have had dealings 
with Mr. Root, that have not beén entirely satisfac- 
tory to yourselves, that have caused you to: write 
hasty, unkind things to him, just think if, perhaps, 





railroad centering in that city. 


the fault, after all, hasn't been with yourselves~ 
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some little omission in ordering—saying one thing 
when you meant another, has probably caused a 
delay in your 6, and, of course, inconvenienced 
you some, no doubt; but was it kind, was it polite, 
to write words in the heat of passion, you would be 
ashamed to use, and probably retract, in your 
calmer moments? A kind, Christian letter to him 
will set all your eyo right, even though he be a 
loser by so doing. atient, be kind, be charitable, 
and half the wrongs 6 life will right themselves. 
Mrs. M. A. GARDNER. 
Sears, Mich., July 23, 1884. 


PRIGES REDUCED. 


DURING AUGUST I WILL SELL 


UNTESTED ITALIAN QUEENS 
At 80 Cts. Each; 6 for $4.50. 

A lot of fine queens on hand ready to ship. Send in 

15d your orders. Address 

J.P. MOORE, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 








LOOK HERE! 


Having the following goods on hand, I now offer 
them for sale: 14 colonies bees (hybrids), 8 in Root's 
chaff hives, and 6in Simplicity hives; also6 Root's 
chaff hives, well painted (new this season) with 10 
L. frames to each hive, one Novice honey-extractor, 
used one season, one Jones weinentractor, one 
Bingham & Hetherington uncapping-knife, new, 
and 2 two-story Simplicity hives complete. Goods 
delivered at depot free of charge. I will take for 
the lot $120. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bargain 
closed after Sept. 1, 1884. Remit by American Ex- 
press Co. to Pleasant V alley, ines Co., N. Y., or 
draft on New York. . LEST ER, 

lsd. Washington Hollow, ices Co., N. ¥. 


~NEW LANGSTROTH OR HEDDON HIVE, 


Two cases, filled with 56 white poplar dovetailed 
sections, $2.50. White poplar dovetailed seetions, 7 
or & to foot, per m., $6.50. Comb fdn. for brood- 
chamber, per Ib., 50e.; light, 60. 

J. J. HURLBERT, 

LYNDON, = ~ ILLINOIS. 
i 15-tfdb. + 
IF F YOU ‘WANT A NICE 


LIGHT-COLORED QUEEN, 


SEND $1.00 AND SEE WHAT A HANDSOME ONE YOU WILL 
GET BY RUTUEN MAIL, OR $5.00 FOR SIX. 
Good as Any Raised Under the Swarming Impulse. 


W.J. ELLISON, ES SUMTER Co., 8. C. 





UNPARALLELED © OFF R. Warranted Ital- | 


Address 8. F. REED. 
North Dorchester, N. H. 
IMPROVED SMOKR ELS 

WITTE HANDLE; $1. 


J. L. HYDE, ia Fleer WINDHAM Co., 
19-21-2% 


EE- -REepers” SUPPLIES 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, 
Made from Basswood, 
BIiVee OF ALL BINDS, 
FOUNDATION, SMOKERS, ETC. 

Send fer Price List. 


DERR & HARRIS, we cc. STERLING, ILL. 
ITALIAN AND HOLY - LAND QUEENS. 


Fine Queens of Either Race, Bred from the 
Best Imported Stock. 
NWUCLEI OR FUL COLONIES. 
Address W. B. COGGESHALL, Supt., 
15-16-17d Hill Side Apiary, Summit, Union Co., WN. J. 


jan queens on 








ona | 








DURING AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 
I will furnish pure tested 
CYPRIAN QUEENS 


For $2.00, Absolutely rhs Address 
B. F. CARROLL, - Dresden, Navarro Co., - TEXAS. 


{Safe arrival and satisfaction qaarants ed. | 15tfdb 


Red-Clover Queens. 


One dollar will buy an Italian queen whose prog- 
eny will gather honey from red clover; 126 lbs. of 
red-clover honey taken from one colony. 


Address F. BOOMHOWER, 
lid Gallupville, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


W. Z.HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 


Is now making a specialty of rearing fine Italian 
queens. All queens bred from the purest and best 
of mothers, and the cells built in full colonies. 
Single queen, $1.00; six queens $5.00; twelve or 
more 75 cts. each. Tested gaeens $1.50 each. Make 
money orders payable at Flint, Mich. 15-tfdb. 


RAISED-COVER HONEY-PAILS. 
WE HAVE JUST SECURED 


Some better rates than any thing we have 
ever had before on raised-cover honey-pails 
innests. Nest A is composed of five pails— 
1 pint, 1, 2,3, and 4qts. This nest, at regu- 
lar prices, would be 5, 8, 10, 15, and 20 ets., 
making altogether 58 cts.; but we can sell 
the whole nest for 40 cts.; 10 nests $3.75, 
and 100 nests for only $35.00. 

Nest B contains 8 sizes — 1, 14, 3, 4, 6, 8, 
10, and 12 quarts, The prices of these 
anes are 5, 8, 10, 15, 20, 25, 35, and 50 cts., 

ing $1.68, rhe we can sell them in nests, 
single nest for $1. 50; 10 nests, $14.00; 100 


nests, $135.00 
Re ts ROOT, - MEDINA, OHIO. 











PDN we lOinck $ 15.00 
a A W.C.PELHAM.. 


MAYSVILLE. KY 





ADANT®S FOUN DATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in ‘another 
column. abtfd 








OHIO WESLEYAN UN 





VERSIT DELAWARE, OHIO. 
79) students last year. Opento 
4. sexes. In scholarship, — 

e- 


expenses, and commanding influence, among the first colleges east or west. Ladies get S| te supervision in an el 


Rant home, Oonservatory of Music, Art Department. Academic, No 


neas Courses; besides 


¢ regulars College Course, Necessary annual expenses under $160, For catalogue, 0 nan & Te PAYNE, President. 
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BEE CULTURE. Av G. 











.) DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the Gvameeh: brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 

Itis kept for sale by Messrs. A. H. Newman, Chi- 
eago, IL; F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.;: Jas. Heddon, 
Dowagiac, “Mich: ; Dougherty & McKee, oat 7a 
lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. Hertel, 
_# Freeburg, Ill.; Wm, Ballantine, Sago, O.: E, s: 
Arinstrong, Jersey ville, 1ll.; H. Drum, Adel yhi, 3: 
Arthur Todd, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa: ey 
Kretchmer, Coburg, lowa; E. F. Smith, Smyrna, N. 
Y.; ¢. T. Dale, Mortonsville, Ky.; and numerous 
other dealers, 

Write for samples free, and price list of supplies, 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- 
licited testimonials, from a8 many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
to sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
3btfd Hamilton, Hancock Con IMinols. 


4, For Sale. = {4 
Pure Italian Queens % Bees 


FIVE-FRAME (Langstroth Frame) COLONIES 


A specialty. Five bright new combs, wired in, cov- 
ered with young bees, filled with brood and stores 
with a pure young fertile Italian queen. My queens 
are carefully bred from best imported and homebred 
stock. Bees gentle, industrious, and beautiful; bet- 
ter than. a natural swarm. I was awarded first pre- 
mium at St. Louis Fair last fall over quite a number 
ot worthy competitors for best Italian queens and 
bees. Send for circular and price list. 


WILLIAM LITTLE, 
5-7-9-11-13-15d Marissa, St. Clair Co., Ills. 


NAFE INTRODUCTION GUARANTEED BY 
KO use of Safe Cage. In July and after, price of 
untested Italian queen $1.10, or without guarantee, 
but in Safe Cage, $1.00. See June advertisement. 
Circulars free. S. A. DYKE, 

_ Tstfadt . Pomeroy, Ohio. 


OLD TYPE KOR SALE. 


We have still on hand 76 lbs. of our old nonpareil 
type for sale. For a sample of it, see any late num- 
ber of GLEANINGS previous to May 15. Also 17 Ibs. 
of Italic, if desired. As it is all packed, we can not 
divide either lot. The Roman includes 5 Ibs. and 
over of “ logotypes;” that is, the words the, and, 
that, ing, tion, ete., are made all on one body, thus 
facilitating composition. We offer the lot at 20 cts. 
per lb. A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


A NEW BOOK FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


—- DICTIONARY OF — 


PRACTICAL APICULTURE, 
By Jonn Phin. 


Price 50 cents; Postage paid. Specimen pages free. 
Send for ourcatalogue of books for W. -workers. 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATION a ~~ BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
15d 


~ BEE-KEEPERS? SUPPLIES. 


It will pay to get our prices before purchasing sup- 
plies; good Langstroth hives, with 8-in: cap frames, 
in the flat, 60cts. each; Langstroth winter-protector, 
in lots of 50, $1.50 each; small lots, $1.7 15, allia the 
flat. Manufactured of good pine lumber. Work- 
manship unexcelled. Crates, § 
tion. wim. 0 

Successor to Hiram Roop. 








ections, and Founda- 
. BURK, 
Crystal, Mont. 


&tfd 
Co,, Mich. 








The Bee- Keepers’ Guide: 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 
11,000 SOLD SINCE i876. 
127TH THOUSAND JUST OUT! 
10TH THOUSAND SOLD IN JUST FOUR MONTHS! 
2000 SOLD THE PAST YEAR. 


More than 50 pages, and more than 50 fine illustra- 
tions were added in the &th edition, The whole work 


| has been thoroughly revised, and contains the very 


latest in respect to bee-keeping. It is certainly the 
| fullest and most seientific work treating of bees in 
the World. Price, by mail, $1.25. Liberal discount 
to dealers and to clubs. 10-18b 


A. J. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
State Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich. 


WW EXE ™ T. 

I have 250 bushels of Fultz; 75 bu. old Mediterra- 
nean, and 240 bu. Gipsy wheat to let the bee friends 
have for seed. Laveraged 25 bu. per acre; do not 
claim to have an extra kind ‘of wheat, but know it is 
a good plan to change seed wheat: from one: place 
to another. I will se ¥ it for $1.00 per bu., delivered 
on cars here. Would exchange 10 bu. of the Fultz 
for 10 of the same, each of us to pay freight on his 
own. All of my wheat will av TAN, 62 lbs. to the bu. 
15d JACOB DICKM Defiance, O. 


WIRE GLOTH FOR BEE-KEEPERS, 


AY GREATKY REDUCED PRICES. 


By taking a very iatwe sto stock of wire cloth from 
the factory, we have been enabled to give the fol- 
lowing greatly reduced prices: 


DARK=-BLUE WIRE CLOTH, ESPECIALLY 
FOR QUEEN=CAGES. 

This has 12 meshes to the inch, and is considered 
better for queen-cages than any other shade, be- 
cause the eye detects bees and queens inside quick- 
er. We have it in three different widths—%, 30, and 
36 in.; price is 3c. per sq. ft.; 28c. for 10 sq. ft., or 
$2.50 for a roll containing 100 sq. ft. 


WIRE CLOTH PAINTED GREEN. 

We never have had any objection to this kind of 
wire cloth, except that bees are not as readily seen 
through it as in the other. owe have it in rolls 24, 26, 
28, and 30 inches wide, for 244c. per sq. ft. in whole 


rolls. 
1 roll, 24 in. wide, containing - - - 180 sq. ft. 
25 rolls, Be? ? “+ -..-215 “ 
aR * “ “ oe e 5 pe 210 “ 
1 roll, 30 “ “ “ >» > - 225 oy 


JOB LOT OF GREEN WIRE CLOTH: 

Any of the pieces mentioned below will be sold @ 
1%4e. per sq. ft., providing a whole piece is taken. 
We have in stock, whole pieces as follows :— 

1 roll, 23 in. wide, containing 100 sq. ft. 

SF 80, and 200 sq. ft. re- 
spectiv ely. 

4 rolls, 25 in. wide, containing respectively, 40, 7, 
120, and 250 sq. ft. 

$ rolls, 26 in. wide, “eee! each, 35, 55, 66, 160, 
180, 200, 200, and 250 sq. he 

1 roll 27 in. wide, contaitting 1% 70 sq. ft. 

il 28 * respectiv ely 62, 75, 9), 
90, 160, 200, 240, 240, 240, 250, and 275 sq. ft. 

8 rolls. 30 in. wide, om ape reupectiwiiys 80, 9), 
100, 115, 150, 200, 200, 265 sq 

2 rolls, 81 in. wide, pre A respectively, 35 and 
190 sq. ft. 

2 rolls, 82 in. wide, containing respectively, 110, 
and 130 sq. ft. 

1 roll 34 in. wide, containing 150.sq. ft. - 
138 P. # . respectively, 120 and 


1 rail ‘ in. wide, containing 135 sq. ft. 
1 “ 40 “ iy 135 “ 


A. I. ROOT, - MEDINA, 0. 





